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Iln’appartientqu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qwil doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu’il doit & son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par l’esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que lorgane des erreurs.— Histoire du Parlement— 
Avant Propos. 





THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
‘ITS CLERGY. 


The Journal of Commerce, during the 
last week, complained of an article in the 
Democratie Review, called “The Gallows 
and the Gospel.” We shall not assume 
_the defence of a writer so able to take care 
of himself but we shall assert a fact, ob- 
scurely hinvd at in that article,;—whichis, 
that a larger ‘piirt of the old clergy are re- 
sisting, wittingly or unwittingly, our social 
and political amelioration. 

De Tocqueville, in the first of this ad- 
mirable volumes. on America, observed 
that the conservatism of society here, was 
to be found in the legal profession. There 
was some truth in the remark; for the in- 
evitable aristocracy of men trained to the 
Common Law is a powerful counterpoise 
to the democratic tendencies of the people. 
But there is among us a mightier stationary 
force than that possessed by the lawyers, 
which Monsieur De Tocqueville failed to 
recognize, and which we ourselves do not 
always appreciate. We mean the clergy 
of the old church. They arenot only con- 
servative in spirit, but are making them- 
selves active obstacles in the way of gen- 
uinely useful and permanent reforms.— 
Christ designed his church to be the great 
regenerator of the world; his disciples, 
many of them, are converting it into a 
stumbling block to human advancement.— 
Christ was the greatest, as well as the no- 
blest of reformers; his followers are be 
coming the narrowest of bigots and place- 
men. 

No man can have looked, with any de- 
gree of closeness into the state of our reli- 
gious sects, without discovering that they 
are getting empty of all true life. Their 
faith seems to have died out, or is giving 
place to a baneful counterfeit of supersti- 
tion; their apparent vitality is spasmodic 
only, or the result of a mechanical galvan- 
ic action ; they have ceased to effect large 
movements of good in the world ; and the 
love of men, which is one of the two high- 
est commands of the Master, and which 
once gave such fervent, undying energy to 
his primitive disciples, has wilted into a 
spurious and ineffective zeal. In proof of 
this, let us observe that there are two cha- 
racteristics of modern benevolent exertion, 
which must strike every one as possessing 
the deepest significance. The first is, that 
the sympathy of the church proper seems 
to find its chief objects, in the pays d’outre 
mer, or regions beyond the sea, which is 
itself an evidence of a most dreadful want 
of a real hearty sympathy of any kind.— 
And the second fact, even more singular 
and ominous, is that enterprises undertaken 
at home, for the accomplishment of a pre- 
sent good—when any vast social iniquity 
is tobe suppressed,—when any important 
improvement in the condition of the poor is 
to be effected,—when savage and hurtful 
laws are to be softened and humanized,— 
the suggestion springs from, and the work 
is conducted by, persons acting in entire in- 
dependence of the church organization.— 
Both of these facts are worthy of more than 
a moment’s thought, 

In the first place, then, of what sort is 
the philanthopy of thechurch? Why, itis 


wing 





of that kind which a recent foreign writer, 
likens tothe good wife of Solomon, who 
“fetcheth her food from afar.” The law of 
its action reverses the law of the planatary 
movements, and increases with the square 
of the distance from its object. Its warmth, 
like the warmth of every moving body, is 
in proportion to its velocity, but velocity, it 
will be remembered, accelerates only as the 
spaced passed over is enlarged. This phi- 
lanthropy will have no leve for an object be- 
fore it, but it will have an immeasurable 
love for anobject on the other side of the 
globe. Like good wine, it improves for 
having erossed the sea. » A voyage to the 
Indies, or a doubling of the Capes, gives it 
it a fine smacking pungent quality. The 
strength of its affections is a matter of lati- 
tude,—the intensity of its zeal must be 
measured from Greenwich. It acts upon 
the reasonable prin¢iple’ that the further it 
has to go for its gratificatian, the more need 
it has of haste ; what is near can be had at 
any time. It finds this principle moreo- 
ver an easy principle, for the humanity 
which concerns itself with domestic bene- 
ficiaries has some trouble, while that which 
goes abroad has only to pretend feeling and 
make long sermons. 

Mr. Dickins, in his broad and irresistible 
way, has aptly ridiculed this charity, which 
confines its business to the export trade. 
His famous ‘society, for supplying infant 
negroes with flannel waistcoats and moral 
pocket-handkerchiefs, is, unfortunately, no 
caricature. It is, as we have remarked, 
the species of benevolence most in favor 
with the Christian church. Her charity 
neither begins at home, nor ends at home, 
but is forever gadding about the world, 
like the honest Don, in quest of adventures. 
It will get up expeditions:to the Sandwich 
Islands ; it will encourge a most afflicting 
sense of the destitution of China; it will 
write tracts to show how inevitably the 
Pagan world will sink into an endless hell ; 
it will sacrifice some half dezen harmless 
young men and women yearly, in planting 
Calvanism upon the pestilential coast of 
Africa ; and it will undertake, with a most 
comfortable complacency, any impossible 
feat of religious Quixotism, ftom the chris- 
tianization of a red Indian to the conver- 
sion of a globe. But it will give the blind 
eye to huge social evils, stinking in its very 
nostrils. It will compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, while it hardly ven- 
tures from its well-cushioned seat to do 
good to a million of men. What is it do- 
ing for the thousands of destitute and de- 
praved in this city? What large, consist- 
ent plan, has it ever proposed, to remove 
their grinding miseries > What single great 
vice has it eradicated? What extensive or 
noted wrong has it redressed? What 
church, or what clergyman, has dared to 
raise his voice against the palpable fraud 
and iniquity of the banking-system ? What 
church ever enforced its discipline against 
its speculating members—men who openly 
gambled for whole farms and villages ? 
What church has rebuked slavery in those 
regions where it exists? What church is 
not opposed to the abolition ofcapital pun- 
ishments, and other legal barbarisms? 
What church does not anathematize that 
portion of the democratic party which con- 
tends for progress and reformr? — 


There is no answer for the church to 
give. The eye ofits benevolence has been 
made to look through a moral telescope, 
which enabled it to detect spots in the re- 


motest planets, while it has looked at the 


leper-sores of the world around it with the 
instrument reversed. ‘ In every ” 
says Benjamin Constant, “the priesthood 
have deprecated improvement, and even 
the hope of it.” 

In the second place, we said it ‘was in- 
structive to remark how society had in- 
stinctively attempted to make amends for 
the deficiency of the church. By a silent; 
but almost universal consent, men have 
ceased to regard the church as a living 
agent. They will enter its portalson Sun- 
days; they will suffer its candlesticks to 
distil wax into their ears; they will occa- 
sionally sleep through its prayer meetings, 
or open their eyes during a season of revi- 
val, as the phrase is, to close them the 
firmer afterwards; but no one thinks of 
asking its assistance in any important 
scheme of benificence. When men would 
do some substantive present good, they 
erect a separate. independent organization 
of their own—they,step out of their church- 
es into another and distinct sphere. A per- 
tinent, no less than forcible bas ye 
of this truth, is afforded us in what is ap- 
propriately termed the Temperance reform- 
ation. From the day on which the first 
puritan set his foot on the coast at Ply- 
mouth, until the day on which Father Mil- 
ler announced the final conflagration, the 
clergy have preached and anathematized 
at will. The field has been all their own. 
Yet, in respect to the greatest of our national 
vices—-rum-drinking—they have literally ac- 
complished nothing. A fierce tide of desola- 
tion was all the time sweeping over the 
land. But afew men, out of the church, 
saddened by its indifference or inefficiency, 
directed their practical understandings to an 
enquiry into the nature of the disease, and 
its remedy ; and #few years have crowned 
their efforts with a remarkable success. 
The church has been thrown, high and dry, 
upon the sands ofits barren theology, while 
Washingtonianism is rolling along, into the 
future, like a broad, bright stream. 

As a social institution, the church is, thus 
far, a comparative failure. Whether this is 
to be aseribed, as some say, to the hireling 
priesthood, who preach as they are paid, or 
to defects or vices of doctrine, is not to be 
inquired of here. Let us, however, say, 
that it must not be charged upon the prin- 
ciples of Christ, upon which the church 
professes to rest. His principles are those 
of boundless, enduring, active love to man. 
They allow of no slumber—they are not 
compatible with indifference. The fault is 
in the church itself. It must awake from 
its lethargy, or the high moral position 
which it once held, will be taken away 
from it forever. 

We speak not in anger, but in sorrow ; 
not because we want sympathy with its 
lofty tone of morals, but because we cannot 
endure its supineness. Its doctrines and 
its discipline, we leave to the determination 
of its teachers, but of its practice we con- 
ceive ourselves able tojudge. As a social 
institution, the ehurch is a lawful subject 
of criticism ; therefore, we urge upon it, 
that it has come short of its high preten- 
sions. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 

It unfortunately happens, that the mo- 
ment @ question is made the subject of in- 
vestigation between governments, it be- 
comes hopelessly .confused. The multi- 
tude of words, as the book has it, 
darkens counsel. Such indefiniteness of. 








phrase is indulged in on the part of states- 
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men, so many @éllateral issues arise, that |of statesmen who are ever thrown into 
the controversy is soon placed, where it spasms at the mention of her name. Her 
would puzzlé the optics of a Philadelphia red flag acts upon their organs of rage as a 
lawyer to discover its beginning, middle or red‘ flannel does upon those of the turkey- 
end. cock. They see war in all her move- 

In an especial degree has this been the | ments—they snuff aggression in the lifting 
ease, With the dispute between the United | of her little finger. 

“States and Great Britain, as to the right of This is abundantly puerile and ridicu- 
search. A man must possess no little lous. The policy of England, which her 
acuteness to tell the precise position of the statesmen are sagacious enough to see, is 
respective parties. Each one seems to ad- | not conquest, but concentration—not tres- 
mit what the other denies, and each denies | passes on the rights of others, but treaties 
what the other admits. As far as we can | to secure her own rights. Her power has 
understand the contest, President Tyler | already been stretched to its utmost limit. 
was not much out of the way,when he said | Her morning-drum-beat, as it has been fine- 
that the dispute was rather about words | ly said, follows the course of the sun round 
than principles. ithe world. What need has she of a more 

We shall not add to the embarrasment of magnificent empire? None: nor is it em- 
the question by any formal statements of | pire she now seeks. What she wants is 
our ownviews. The subject is one oftem- safety for what she has; and hence her dis- 
porary importance, involving no very high | position to extend her alliances with na- 
issues, and which will pass away with tions that, up to within a short time, she 
the next breeze. As faithful observers of despised. Away then, with the childish 





the times, however, we submit to our read- 
ers a few impressions. 

It seems to us pretty clear that no nation 
has a right either to visit or search the ves- 
sels of other nations. A ship is the pecu- 
‘liar and‘exclusive property of its owner. 
Like his house, it is his castle. He is the 
sole sovereign of it, in regard to its man- 
agement, so long as it is used for legitimate 
purposes, and within the limits of the law 
of nations. 

But as a man can not have the guardian- 
ship of his property while it is afloat upon 
the seas, the nation to which he belongs, 
assumes the capacity ofan agent, and takes 
care of it for him. For this reason, it has 
been taken for granted by all civilized na- 
tions, that a vessel on the ocean is a part 
of the territory of the nation to which she 
belongs. No foreign power, therefore, has 
a right to invade a vessel, any more than 
it has aright to trespass upon territory.— 
So long as a nation can protect its own ves- 
sels, so long are they to be considered right- 
fully free from the intrusions of others.— 
They are part and parcel of the nation it- 
self. 

But under the intercourse of nations it 
has been found necessary, to prevent pira- 
cy, to institute a police ofthe seas. A 
practice has sprung up, which has been 
generally sanctioned, of visiting vessels 
sailing under suspicious circumstances, for 
the purpose of verifying their papers. It 
is customary with the men-of-war of all 
powers, to stop ships which they meet, in 
order to ascertain whether they are pursuing 
a legitimate business. No nation has 
thought of questioning this custom, nor 


even of inquiring into the causes of any such | 
detention unless some gross injury had been | 


inflicted. Still the visitation was nothing 
less than a trespass—justifiable perhaps, 
but still a trespass. ; 

Great Britain, to make the right of visita- 


tion more formal and legitimate, has entered | 


into stipulations with the powers of Eu- 
rope, by which they reciprocally grant the 
right which had been before informally re- 
cognized. 

o this treaty, the United States is not a 
party. She has refused to enter into the 
compact from an apprehension that it con- 
fers a dangerous power upon her rivals. 

She may be unfounded in her apprehen- 
sions, as some contend; but she is cer- 
tainly right in her position. Until she has 
regularly recognized the power of visitation, 
if‘can only be done by means of a violation 
of law. 

Whether it would be dangerous to grant 
the right claimed by Great Britain, is a 
mS question, which we may hereafter 

ce time to discuss. Suffice it to say, 
that'we do not participate in the anxiety 
which seizes so many people as to the 
‘movements of. England. ‘There is-a class 
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| fears, which our strong-lunged Bentons and 
| Allens love to excite !! 





| A PRACTICAL MOVEMENT. 
| While the Transcendentalists and Re- 
\formers are talking of the reform of the 
| world, there is a small number of men who 
have, actually set about the thing. The 
imen we refer to are the members of what 
| are called the Sylvania Association. Their 
| object is to purchase a.tract of land, some- 
| where near the city of New York, for the 
| purpose of founding*a. new soeiety, on a 
plan of their own. The main principles of 
their association are drawn from the works 
of that sublime genius, Charles Fourier, but 
these are modified so as to answer the lim- 
/ited means and immediate ends of the per- 
|sons engaged in the movement. It is in- 
i tended that all branches of useful industry 
'shall be carried on, upon the domain of the 


| association, under arrangements which will | 


secure to the co-operators, more sure as 
| well as largerdividends than can be had in 
| the present state of society. 
| We are told that more than seventy per- 
'sons in this city, who expect to be reinforc- 
ied by a larger number of persons from Al- 
|bany and Boston, are already prepareu to 
|go forward as pioneers of this movement. 
Mr. T. W. Whitley, an artist of great me- 
|rit, and a man of remarkable abilities and 
high character, is the President of the As- 
sociation, and Mr. Horace Greeley, well 
known to the public, is the Treasurer 
Under such auspices, there can be no doubt 
of the honest and skilful management of the 
affairs of those who embark in the enter- 
prise. Several gentlemen, not immediate- 
ly connected with the undertaking, have 
| been induced to take stock in it, in order to 
|encourage and test the attempt. Among 
|others, we notice the name of Mr. Edwin 
| Forrest, the eminent tragedian. 





As social feformers, we of course look 
with anxious interest to the result of this 
new movement. Our sympathies are in- 
stantly awakened by every attempt to ame- 
liorate the fortunes of the masses, and to 
| place them in a condition in which they 
shall have opportunity and means to ex- 
pand all the faculties. of their nature. It 
cannot be concealed, that to the multitude 
of men the social state is a source of suffer- 
ling and vice. Nine-tenths of the people, 
jeven in the most favored countries, can 
hardly be said to-live. Their inevitable 
lot is anxiety, distress, and destitution of 
all the higher enjoyments. The lower 
classes, as they are called, are born to a 
state of degradation, raggedness, hunger, 
filth and misery, from which only a few, by 
lucky accident, escape. The higher class: 
}es, in the midst of luxuries, are oppressed 
by ennui, restlessness, and the want of 
healthful activity. An awful inequality is 








the characteristic of the highest civiliza- 
tion. silat 
This is notright. It is not the work of 
God. The causes of it must exist in our pe- 
| culiar social arrangements. How are they 
| to be discovered? How is the remedy to 
_be applied? Alas! these are the great 
| questions, the only questions! All our 
| philosophy, our politics, our religion are 
| good for nothing until these questions are 
| answered, or are good only to the extent in 
| which they conduct us to the answer.— 
The controversies which ordinarily absorb 
the world are like the charades and re- 
busses which afford amusement to children. 
The plans of reform after which so many 
rush, are at frail and useless constructions 
as the card-houses of the nursery. We 
| need higher discussions: we desire nobler 
and more consistent plans. _ 
If the Sylvania Association think they 
have discovered the solution of the grand 
problem, experiment will test its efficacy. 
That there is something significant in the 
eo grasping of the human mind for a 
resh and better existence, cannot be doubt. 
ed by any who feel the exalted destiny of 
man. 





MILITARY PARADES. 


If there were not so many absurd things 
afloat, we should pronounce the periodical 
training of the militia, which the law com- 
mands, the master-humbug of the day. A 
more useless, troublesome, laughable, and 
pernicious custom could hardly te devised. 
What renders it particularly odious, is that 
the burden of keeping it up falls with great- 
est severity upon those who are least able 
to bear the weight. A rich man, by pay- 
ing an inconsiderable amount of money, 
may stand exempt ; but a poor man, who 
has no money to pay, is forced to sacrifice, 
what is more than money to him, his time. 
How long will the legislature suffer the nui- 
|sance to exist without abatement? Is 
there no one at Albany, who can spare time 
enough, to prepare a bill for the total abo- 
lition of the system? Let somebody turn 
adeafear to the clamors of office-seekers, 
for a few days, and give his attention to 
this reform, and he would prove himself 
no small benefactor to his fellow-citizens. 


A DEFENCE OF THE LAWYERS. 
To the Editor of the Pathfinder : 

The article in your last number, on “ the 
“« Lawyers and their Prospects,” ought not 
to pass without a notice from some mem- 
her of that profession. I will not quar- 
rel with the tone of the article, although I 
do not think it in good taste or good 
spirit ; but these are matters in which every 
man may indulge himself. But when you 
come to speak of the relation in which law- 
yers stand to their clients or to the commu- 
nity, 1 take the liberty, as one of that pro- 
fession, to answer you. ‘“ My lawyer is 
as necessary to the trade, and about as 
much respected, as my tailor, my barber, 
and my boot-black. One would think the 
possessive pronoun had been invented for 
the purpose, so essential is it to the mer- 
chant to express his relations with his legal 
advisers.” This is your language. Now 
let me ask you, if this is your opinion. If 
it be not, then I will not trouble myself with 
it further—you may have the argument all 
to yourself. If it ‘és your opinion, then | 
beg to remark: first—How very compli- 
mentary this must be to your lawyer, if you 
have ever had one—how close and confi- 
dential the relation must have been be- 
tween you—how well he must have served 
you, and how much you must have trusted 
him! And if you ever have occasion 
hereafter to ask his advice, to place your- 
self under his guidance, I hope you will feel 
yourself honored by following the advice of 
one whom you respect as much as your bar- 
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ber. If you ever have a will to be drawn, or a 
marriage settlement ; if you ever find your- 
self obliged to resort to the laws to vindicate 
your rights; pray tell your lawyer before- 
hand that you respect him as much as your 
barber, and he may possibly feel himself ho- 
nored in serving you. What must the wor- 
shippers be when a monkey is the god ? ask- 
ed some one concerning the Egyptians.— 
What must be the client when the advocate 
is aboot-black, or the equal of a boot-black ? 

Second—Your use of the possessive pro- 
noun is remarkable. “My lawyer”? im- 
plies property in the lawyer, you seem to 
think. What does my master imply? The 
King my master, said Talleyrand, will not 
permit a foreign army to enter Belgium.— 
Did the King belong to the Ambassador or 
the Ambassador to the King? My con- 
stituents, says the Senator—my govern- 
ment, says the Minister—my husband, my 
wife, my father. What degrading relations 
does the ‘possessive pronoun here imply? 
And how strange that we should never have 
thought of it before? How remarkable 
that nobody before you, Mr. Editor, should 
have discovered that this my proves the go- 
vernment to belong tothe minister, the con- 
stituents to the senator, and the father to 
theson. It is scarcely worth while to men- 
tion such expressions as my country, my 
kindred, my bishop, my minister, my family 
physician, as examples of the hidden mean- 
ing which you have discovered in the pos- 
sessive pronoun. 

Thirdly—The article indicates a want of 
knowledge of the difficulties which now beset 
the legal profession and of the true relation 
which it bears to the people. Every stu- 
dent of political history knows, that in pro- 


portion as private rights have become more | 


acknowledged and better secured, the legal 
profession has become more honorable and 
more powerful. This is an historical fact, 
which, however you may explain it, cannot 
bedenied. At the present day, wherever 
you find a constitutional government, you 
find lawyers powerful and respected ; 
wherever you find an arbitrary govern- 
ment, the lawyers are nothing. In Russia, 
the best lawyer you can get isa Jew. In 
Austria itis not much better. In Prussia, 
jurisprudence has professors, who are fast 
rising in importance, as the kingdom grad- 
ually makes its way to the rank of constitu- 
tional monarchies. In France, the advo- 
cate, since the revolution, has become a 
power in the state. In England, he is next 
to the nobles. In our own country, we 
know what he has always been, and what 
he is, occasional sarcasms and cavils to the 
contrary notwithstanding. A little reflec- 
tion will satisfy a candid person that it must 
always be so. You cannot degrade the 
body of advocates below the first profession 
in the state, without also degrading the go- 
vernment below that of a stable, legal, con- 
stitutional government. The reason is ap- 
parent. Jurisprudence is a science, the 
fruit of a long experience, the gradual work 
of ages. Simplify it as much as you will, 
(and we all know how much it needs it,) 
and yet no man can master it without long 
study, patient reflection, and a well disci- 
ry and capacious intellect. Such intel- 

ets are rare, and opportunies for such 
Wherever they are 
found, they will assert their superiority. 
They cannot be prevented, and least of all 
should a man of sense and education seek to 
prevent them. 

In this country, in particular, whereeve- 
ry thing is placed under the dominion of the 
laws, lawyers must be the most powerful 
professional body in the state. A gov- 
ernment of laws, as this is called, is scarce- 
ly a figure of speech, when applied to our 
complicated system. In its relations, state 
and federal, it is not merely a government 


of the people, for a simple majority of the 


whole people cannot make a law ; but it is 
'a government of compacts, of constitutions, 
of various and antagonist bodies, whose ac- 
tion, in a particular manner, makes a law. 
These laws are our rules of action, our 
masters, our sovereigns. They speak 
through the tribunals; the lawyers are 
their interpreters. Individual members of 
this body may degrade themselves ; a de- 
fective system of legal practice may create 
asses, which may disgrace themselves ; 
but the body of advocates, the professors of 
the law, the practisers in the high tribu- 
nals, cannot be degraded without pulling 
down the state. They must ever defy at- 
tacks, because they are an indispensible ele- 
ment in free institutions. 

Lastly—This is perhaps a fit occasion to 
mention some of the causes of the present 
difficulties of the legal profession. They 
are chiefly owing to a pernicious system of 
practice; a system which originated in 
England in the times of the schoolmen, and 
during the oppressions of feudal tenures and 
their incidents, and has grown to its pres- 
ent state, between the struggle, on one side, 
toescape from the trammels of an old and 
worn out system, and, on the other, to re- 
sist all innovation as pernicious. This sys- 
tem was derived from England, and though 
it has in our hands suffered various mod- 
ifications, it is still more abhorrent 
to reason than any institution which we 
retain of past times. It is the peculiar vice 
sin of this system, that it condemns a large 
body of the lawyers to the drudgery of 
forms ; that it creates a class of attorneys, 
properly so called, whose business it is to 


‘* Scrawl strange words with a barbarous pen ;” 


who are obliged to learn the Shibboleth of 
| the most formal and pedantic men of the 
most formal and pedantic times, and to 
adopt the forms of three centuries ago to 
state a simple question of fact or law, and 
to go through strange ceremonies to get it 
decided. Now, the community cannot see 
the use of these forms and ceremonies, and 
they resolutely refuse to pay for them, un- 
| less they are obliged to do so; and legisla- 
| tures, unwisely at first attempting to pre- 
| scribe what should be paid, have little by 
| little diminished the fees, till the labor has 
come at last to be as poorly paid as it was 
|always repulsive. The writing out of 
these forms, therefore, will no longer sup- 
port anybody. Still our legislators do not 
abolishthem. They foolishly require them 
still to be written and rewritten, but they 
| leave nobody to pay for them. This is the 
condition of the attorneys. They were 
| called into existence as a class, by a vicious 
_system of practice. The work was requi- 
| red by the laws ; they qualified themselves 
| to perform it. Meanwhile the legislature, 
though it leaves the work to be done, takes 
away the compensation. A wise legislature 
would reform the practice, would abolish 
these useless forms. The profession would 
then be reduced in number, but no wise les- 
sened in importance, and would be devoted to 
its appropriate duties of counsellors and ad- 
vocates. These last have not been injured 
by the changes of the last years. They have 
about as much todo, and they are as well 
paid for it. It is theclass of attorneys who 
suffer; and they are the victims of unwise 
legislation: unwise at first in that it made 
such a class of lawyers necessary, and un- 
wise still in that 1t perseveres in the pre- 
servation of dead forms. H. D. 








An Apotocy.—We must apologise to 
such of our subscribers as have not received 
the former numbers of the Pathfinder. The 


large a city as New York. They will not 
be neglected hereafter, if it be in our pow- 
er to prevent it. 





neglect has arisen frum the confusion una-, 
voidably incident to as aires: for so- 
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FEMALITY. 7 tie 

Although the reader may be repelled by 
the apparent mystical purport of the subjoined 
communication, we beseech him to peruse it 
attentively. It abounds in important truth 
which society would do well to consider, The 
sequel for which we have not now space, 
shall appear in the next number, 

(Written for the Pathfinder.) 

The term Femality is intended to be sig 
of the whole expansive female ek ror on 
course, includes the collective unity of woman- 
hood, or that great ray of bifurcate : 
which, though commonly overlooked in human 
reasonings, constitutes no secondary moiety of the 
intricate nature of mankind. 

Why, either as to motive or final cause, it origi- 
nally pleased the Creator to divide the race collat- 
eraliy, and ever until now to preserve the two 
branches—which, because they are foo, must be 
sexual—in about equal numbers, and with certain 
admirable, cat ed obscure, relations hes aseeh 
other, it is now perhaps vain to inquire. 
for us that thus it was and is, and that profound 
wisdom and absolute right—and by no means, as 
seems but too commonly sup » the unseemly 
and the mean—are at the basis of the curious dig- 
tinction. That unperverted it involves beth holi- 
ness and rectitude, is manifest from certain moral 
analogies which are familiar to every i 
mind. The ample yet distinct and neighbor re. 
gions of poetry and of history, of music and of ar- 
gament, of the affections and of the ideas, bear wit- 
ness to sore mighty, however indefinable law, 
which impresses upon all things the great seal of 
adouble consistency. 

Tn treating of the science of human nature, ae 
thors of all castes and prejudices, and as if by cone 
cert, have portrayed humanity only in ite maseu- 
line aspect ; while here and there some po 
poet he must have been—has attempted to look at 
it, and but momenrarily, as if dazzled hep 
from the feminine side. All this would beof li 
moment if womanhood and manhood were uni- 
formly and accurately correspondent, or the one 
invariably the cump/iment of the other. Unfortu- 
nately, however, tne theoretical truth of such cor- 
respondence or compliment, has been long age 
broken in upon, and become practically false. The 
revolution in Femality has been, since the F. 
tar broader and deeper than in male humanity ; 
feminine events have transpired, and othets seem 
likely to transpire, which have no sort of parallel 
in masculine phenomena The Fact was the in- 
cipient departure of the two human branches’ from 
due association of retative deveiopment—or it was 
essential divorce ; and the whole end of general, 
long-during revolution, is to restore the rightful 
association, with all its accompanying harmonies 
and beatitudes. 

But, notwithstanding this mistake of authors, 
in which too all ostensible leaders. and teachers 
participate, the silent world at large has never en» 
tirely overlooked the moral peculiarities of the 
sexes: it does not realize the pure truth in reepect 
to them, but simply acknowledges the abstract 
fact of their difference in requiring that they shall 
be diffzrently clad, At the time of, and evident! 
incidental to the Fax, clothing began; and w 
it, as a matter of course, moral concealment, de- 
ception, mistepresentation and falsehood. These 
correlatives have together spread far and wide 
over and throughout society, and rather in a p 
rious or contingent manner than in intelligi 
system. A difference in the clothing of the sexes, 
whether from the beginning of time or originated 
since, fas very long prevailed over nearly all the 
earth—greatest in civilized sections—but this dif- 
ference 1s now, as it ever has been, unmea 
wholly fictitious. So, too, of the recogni mo- 
ral distinctions between the sexes; these have 
ever been almost wholly fictitious and unmeaning. 
It would indeed seem as if a studied andsperseve- 
ring purpose had somewhere for long ages existed, 
to falsify the relation of the sexes to each other: 
a relation which—like that of the Aeart with the 
head in the individual body, or the vast celestial 
range ot joy, and gladness, and loving-kindnesses, 
and mercies, in happy juxtaposition with the cal+ 
lective spiritualities of ay oN powers and < 
monstrations—should have _ preserved wi 
jealous sacredness, because that its perversien is 
death. Yea more, an apprehension that the truth 
will yet corae to light, and is always neat at hand, 
is in many places manifest, by an everchanging 
and beguiling FAsHion, both of dress and of man- 
ner. The evil world thus constantly betrays ite 
own distrust in the flimsy, rail-like security of its 
title to existence, and seems pry hme A = 

de Femality by every possible device - 
paar while a labored and hypocritical adorae 
tion is abundantly enacted towards the sez. From 
all this it is that a multiplicity of little formal 
mockeies, such as oaths, pr , pee 
tablished ceremonies, parades, artificial es of 
rejoicing, and also of mourning, to say of 
the immense range of statutory law, ate almost 
universally substituted for the female glories of 
impromptu sincerity, metrical order, and confi- 
ding faith, Empty have thus been 
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made to supercede, and well nigh to extinguish, 
that all-brilliant congeries of the affections which 
was originally instituted in the character of the 
social vroman, expressly for the good of mankind. 
Our world, under masculine ascendency by femi- 
nine degeneracy, has been ingenious in seeking 
out artificial substitutes for celestial femality, un- 
til we have all come to acquiesce in male suprema- 
cy, as if were holy and divine. 

The first covering, then, or clothing of the hu- 
man’race, was an immensely consequential cir- 
cumstance, as is indicated in the original ques- 
tion, ** Who told thee that thou wast naked ?” 
Now, the fact is, that neither constituent of the 
first couple could endure the plain and real posi- 
tion of the other, after the compound position of 
the pair before God, or their first relation to all 
created things, had vanished away. All items of 
relationship had to become spurious together. It 
would not then have availed, as it would not now 
avail, to persist in nudity, as at least a remnant or 
detached item of purity. Clothed the first couple 
were obliged to become ; and with the sanction of 
Heaven, as it is written ** Unto Adam also and to 
his wife did the Lorp God make coats of skins, 
and clothed them ;” and clothed it is obligatory 
upon us now tobe. We cannot by innovation in 
this solitary particular remedy the myriads of ills 
now very long and intimately associated with it. 

But, real distinction between the sexes has not 
only been concealed, but by various means grossly 
perverted. Humanity is, indeed, generally ad- 
mitted to consist of two branch divisions ; but one 
has everywhere by far too much, and the other by 
far too little, relative importance ascribed to it.— 
It ig paintul to observe how womanhood, in its en- 
tire scope, is reduced, eveu in this proud civilized 
world of ours , to waste those lofty poetic elements 
which are pre-eminently hers, wholly upon vani- 
ties and frivolities, and as it were in out-of-the- 
way space. Full of that high nature which should 
preside impulsively over all the earth, and assimi- 
late this dull region to the skies, women are obli- 
ged to expend it on the fantastical among them- 
selves, or,.at most, to pin here and there a rose or 
ribbon upon the deformities around them. In some 
way or,other, despite the cold contagion of man- 
hood, Femality must develop its pictorial—its de- 
corative powers. Its high electric nature must 
flash, if it-be but in little.disconnected scintilla- 
tions, constantly in and about all created things.— 
But thus broken and scattered abroad, it is lost for 
all the glorious and benificient purposes for which 
it was made, and becomes a mere unintelligible 
appendage of mysterious humanity. There are in 
it, however, illimitable capabilities ; the purest 
elements of the purest world: for if it be that all 
masculine things, in simply rational order, do 
constitute the world of labor and business, so may 
and so shall all feminine things, in metrical ar- 
rangement, constitute a world of exultation and 


affection. Goodness is feminine of Truth, Wisdom | 


of Knowledge, Poetry of History, Music of Argu- 
ment, and the like throughout all the immense 
range of spirituai existence ; and thus Femality 
and Power, as severable, but intermingled worlds, 
have in them a doubly complicate philosophy.— 
They have long been confused, or at variance with 
each other, and are therefore respeetively unhap- 
py ; but in the fuifilment of prophecy, and of that 
sure promise which is in the manifest tendency of 
events, the Two shall yet become onx for the final 
restoration of all things. 

Having now grasped the general idea of Femali- 
ty, we proceed with its analysis by endeavoring to 
view it under its too widely different aspects, viz: 
The Old and the JVew, or the past and the future 
—supposing the two to meet and diverge from the 
present time. 

The fallen and ruined condition of the female 
world may be regarded, in all its broken and dif- 
fused aggregate, as a feeble andl degenerate Queen- 
dom. ‘ The daughter of Zion,” ‘* desolate,” and 


**sitting on the ground,” are poetical expressions | 


which very inadequately describe the deep humil- 
iation of the old Femality. It isindeed only by an 
extra effort of the faculty of abstraction that we can 
now recognise the Queendom at all; or, to borrow 
a scriptural illustration, we cannot readily find it 
upon the common plane of modern society, but 
must go into the ‘hill country,” as it were, near 
the edges of the social compact, to identify the di- 
minished stratum. Truly but litttle of that pecu- 
liar influence which was once $0 potent over mas- 
culine firmness as to persuade—to impel to ruin— 
can now be discovered among the fragments of the 
destruction itselfhas made. Heart hasso nearly 
Worn out of social humanity, that ‘this world,” 
feeble, cold, and shrunken, pale, and almost whol- 
ly under the nervous —ever agitating rule of Heap 
or mentality, is obviously decrepitating, and that 
rapidly, into its primitive dust. The basis, the 
deep internal cause of huinan misery is every 
where fairly traceable to degenerate and perverse 
womanhood, which is well charged by Paut—i. 
Tim., 14—as having been originally deceived, and 
not manhood. Accordingly, the promise of Re- 
demption— Gen. 111. 15—is likewise through or 
by the woman. From lowly, oppressed, and ob- 
scure. Femality, old, and in grievous repreach 
among men; barren of legitimate fruit, and en- 
tangled with extremest formalists,—Luke 1.—a 
VOICE must yet come, and a great social eperation 


spring, that shall ** prepare the way” for the Son 

OF THE Vircin,—the all-glorious and eternal off- 

spring of the New or regenerated Femality : indeed 

the preparatery Voce bas been already sounding 
for a long time, but as yet audibly to but few. 

According to the great law of two collateral and 
associated consistencies, a long continuous series 

| of demonstrative analogies has from of old accom- 
| panied the progress of time, illustrative of import- 
jant end extreme revolution in womanhood. 
Even modern history might be quoted to this 
point if more acceptable authority did not abound 
forthe purpose. In those ancient and revered 
writings, the . Scriptures, there have been long 
preserved, sundry detached portions which are 
trifling or unintelligible, unless construed by the 
principles of Femality. Among these we may 
cite, as most remarkable, the entire book of Es- 
THER. We have to read that production not only 
| as a literally true and circumscribed part of olden 
| history, but also as a poetical illustration of the 
| Redemption of the world, that we may duly value 
| its character, and understand the wheretore of its 
careful preservation. The persecution and pre- 
determined destruction of the captive Jews, is 
therein shown forth as thwarted by consecutive 
events depending on the change from the unlovely 
to the lovely Queen. From the moment that 
Esther ‘‘ found favor in the sight of the Kine,” 
prosperity, and glory, and honor, covered, as by a 
flood, the chosen people of God; while the re- 
cently humbled Mordecai—their peculiar prince 
—became great in the land. 

So too, in the book of RurH. The two daugh- 
ters-in-law of Naomi— of old ruined society—are in 
like manner representatives of the two Queen- 
doms. The one, well enough in herself, and even 
kind and seemly, but going back, and becoming 
lost to sught ; the other, nobleness and loveliness 
personified ; impressive and impulsive in extreme, 
and eventually the mother ot Obed, whe was the 
father of Jesse, who was the father of Davip :— 
she was thus the direct maternel ancestor,—the 
leading heart constituent of the true Kine and 
Kinepom. A STRANGER, as she acknowledged 
to Boaz,and brought from a distance by a relation- 
ship, to the then condition of social Israel, loose 
and remote; the wite of the dead to become the 
wife of the living, and translated of a sudden from 
abject poverty to glorious wealth, was this Ruth ; 
at once of Moab and of Israel, or the universal and 
eternal Femality. 

We may also here refer to a few of the more in- 
cidental allusions to the same foundational facts, 
which abound throughout the sacred volume. 
| Thus, Ishmael and Isaac were alike sons of Abra- 
| ham,—-Galations 1v.—but Isaac, though the 
| younger, was the son of SanAH and had the bless- 
jing. In lke manner, the twelve sons of Jacob— 
| together comprising the expanded Israel—radical- 
ly differed among themselves because of their ma- 
ternal derivation. It is very easy to discover trom 
the history of Joseph, and, more specifically, from 
the words of the parent patriarch, in Gen. xix., 
| that even the proud precedence of Judah among 
the sons of LEAH, was early doomed to humility 
and subserviance, ‘‘ in the latter days,” before the 
birthright son of RacHEL. But we must pass by 
this class of illustrations for the present, with but 
a general remark upon their nature. The scriptural 
genealogies, which are given so much in detail, 
and which are now become almost useless to us 
for “lack ot knowledge,” which in its turn de- 
pends on lack of wisdom, must needs have secre- 
ted within them important significations, all, or 
nearly all, of which have passed from us through 
the loss or declension of Femality. And truly, if 
we reflect aright, we shall readily discover that 
the ancient Jews were strictly a typical or repre- 
| sentative people ;—the males as living, moving, 
| and breathing thoughts or ideas, in all due arrange- 
| ment as principles and particulars, and the females 
| as the affections or emotions, all working demon- 
| stratively in the Land or mighty mind. That 
| Land was duly studded over with cities and villa- 
| ges, the representatives of the doctrines, philoso- 
| phies, and creeds, in and about which are all things 
| that concern humanity. When we do thus reflect, 
| we eannot fail to perceive'an important riage 

of sonship, and, of course, of daughtership, among 
that pecnliar people. Descent was with them no 
merely a simple naturality, butinvariably a typical 
moral development; and these living suggestions, 
| though multifarious, were without a dup.icate or 
| superfluity... Aye, Mosaically offspring is a very 
| different matter from the modern, and, one may 
justly say, the mean and narrow acceptation of 
| the word. It had then always two relative bear- 
| ings as coming through the male or female parent; 
| and we risk little in asserting that when the asso- 
| ciate Woman shallshave reasserted her primitive 
| consequence, and thereby Femality comes to rank 
| with the profounder and nobler sciences, the com- 
| plex genealogies of the Bible will be easily com- 
| prehended, and highly appreciated; and those 
through the female line prove of at least equal im- 
portance to those through the male. 

But the scriptural origin of the associate race, if 
rightly examined, alone substantiates the chief 
positions we assume. We are thus authoritatively 
assured that before the womAN was made—Gen. 
11.—the Man, the social or comprehensive Man, 














was the full, complete ‘ likeness of God ;” He was 
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all Truth and all Love in one general unison of be- 
ing. “This, however, was ‘‘ not good,” and the so- 
cial Woman was taken out of the social May; 
consequently, the living body of Loves and the 
living body of Truths were separated, er made into 
the distinct associations of womanhood and man- 
hood. Stillit required the two to make one,—one 
full and complete moral likeness of God, by mutu- 
ality, as before by simple incorporation. By the 
law of separation, therefore, she was branched 
away from the man, and consequently, we must 
regard womanhood as ever in two very distinct 
relations to manhood ; viz.: the physical or appa- 
rent, and the moral or real. By the first, the is the 
feebler and more dependent being ef the two; by 
the second, she is the more etherial and refined, 
and, by inference, the more presidential part of the 
one. These relations, then, are in their natures 
antagonistical ; that is to say,the individual char- 
acters of the pair are necessarily the inverse of the 
duplex character of their moral unity. The as- 
cendant developement of the binary or individual 
relation eventually led to the introduction of sys- 
tematic external law. Femality was the all-suf- 
ficient internad law of the original Adam, and 
might, we are bound to suppose, have continued 
as suchin the primitive coup... It did not, how- 
ever, but it shall yet, finally and forever, resume 
its internal ascendancy, and direct all things hap- 
pily in the seeond Adam; in the regenerated, re- 
created world; the vast morally incorporated and 
expansive Curistos. Thus shall it,be that all 
the reality of law shall come to be written central- 
ly deep on every heart. 


THE NOMINATIONS. 

Some of the nominations of President Tyler, 
which were made at the last hour, met with an ill 
reception at the hands of the Senate. The nomi- 
nations of Mr. Wise as Minister to France, and Mr. 
Cushing, were thrice made and thrice rejected. 
We have annexed the communications of the Pre- 
sident and the votes on the occasion, and at the 
same time express our satisfacfion that they have 
failed. The result is, that Mr. Spencer is substi- 
tuted, by a close vote, for Mr. Forward, and is not 
an advocate ef such a high tariff as the latter ; the 
Minister to England is appointed to China, and 
there are vacancies in the War Department, and in 
the embassies to England and France. The 
maneuvering has ended in an increase of the num- 
ber of vacancies, and, in this respect, the whigs 
appear to have been “headed.” 

To the Senate of the United States: 


I neminate to the Senate,Henry A. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Court 
of his Majesty the King of the French, in the place 
of Lewis Cass, resigned. 





JOHN TYLER. 

WasHINGTON, February 27, 1843. 

Yras—Messrs. Archer, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Choate, Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, King, McDuffie, 
Sturgeon, Tallmadge, and Walker—12. 

Nays—Messrs. Bagby, Barrew, Benton, Berrien, 
Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Sprague, Tappan, White, and Wood- 
bridge—24. 


To the Senate of ihe United States: 

In submitting the name of Henry A. Wise to the 
Senate for the mission to France, I was led to do 
so by considerations of his high talent, his exalted 
character, and great moral worth. The country, 
Ifeel assured, would be represented at Paris, in 
the person of Mr. Wise, by one wholly unsurpass- 
ed in exalted patriotism, and well fitted to be the 
representative of this country abroad. His rejec- 
tion by the Senate has caused me to reconsider his 
qualifications ; and I see no cause to doubt that he 
is eminently qualified for thestation. I feel it, 
therefore, to be my duty tore-nominate him. 

I nominate Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the court of his Majesty the King of the French, 
in place of Lewis Cass, resigned. 

JOHN TYLER. 

Mancu 3, 1843. 

Yeas— Messrs. Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
McDuffie, Sevier, Sturgeon and Walker—8. 

Nays—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, 
Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Critten- 
den, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Linn, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Indiana, Sprague, Tappan, White, 
and Woodbridge—26. 


Another brief message again nominated Mr. 
Wise; and the following vote shows the result : 

YreAs—Messrs. Cuthbert and Walker—2. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Barrow, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, 
Crittenden, Dayton, Graham, Henderson, Hunt- 
ington, Linn, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of 
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Indiana, Sprague, Tappan, White, and Woodbridge 
—29. 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I nominate Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, 
to be Secretary of the Treasury, in place of Wal- 


ter Forward, resigned. 
JOHN TYLER. 


Washington, March 2, 1843. 

Yeas—-Messrs. Bates, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Choate, Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, King, McDuffie, 
McRoberts, Rives, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
Walker, Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, and White 
—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Barrow, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, 


Crittenden, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, ) e I : 
| this part of the tariff impartially, and it would be 


Linn, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead,Phelps, 
Porter Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Sprague, Tap- 
pan, and White—27. 


1o the Senate of the United States : 


In submitting to you the name of Caleb Cushing, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, I did so in full view 
of his consummate abilities, his unquestioned pa- 
triotism, and fall capacity to discharge, with honor 
to himself and advantage to the eountry, the high 
and imporjgpt duties appertaining to that depart- 
ment of the Government. The respect which I 
have for the wisdom of the Senate has caused me 


duty chargeable upon the material-of which they 
are composed, (iron 24 cents per lb.) and 15 per 
cent. on the cost and charges, if that will amount 
to more than the duties imposed under the other 
clauses. 

The last provision, on account of its inquisitorial 
nature, as well as the extravagance of the duties 
charged under it, is highly objectionable. To 
find out whether the articles will pay most daty 
by weight, or by the charge of thirty per cent. ad 
valorem, the appraisers must unpack nearly every 
cask ef assorted hardware, thus scattering different 


and the same goods are charged with different du- 








again, since his rejection, to re-consider his merits | 


and his qualifications. This review has satisfied 

me that I could not have a tnore able adviser in the 

administration of public affairs, or the country 2 

more faithtul officer. 

él feel it therefore, to be my duty to re-nominate 
im. 


I nominate Caleb Cushing to be Seeretary of the | 


Treasury, ia the place of Walter Forward, resign- 
ed. JOHN TYLER. 

Marcu 8, 1843. 

Yras—Messrs. Bates, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, King, McDuffie, Rives, Sevier, Sturgeon, and 
Walker—10. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Barrow, 


Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, | 
Crittenden, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, | 


{ 
| 


| 


ties, according to the vigilance or knowledge of the 
different appraisers. It is impossible for the gov- 
ernment to provide the requisite skill to execute 


impossible to provide store room appraisers and 
assistants enough to unpack, examine critically, 
and pack up nearly every cask of assorted hard- 
ware imported into the country, as the execution 


of the law requires, were it not that very few caslas | 


ean be imported in the face of so much difficulty, 
uncertainty, and onerous taxation. 
tions of cost, by the importer, are baffled, as it 
would require second sight to predict the amount 
ef duty with which an invoice will be charged. 

A few of the extravagant results, in the way of 


enhancing prices of articles charged under the sec- | 


ond and third clauses, are as follows: 

Smoothing irons are charged with a duty of one 
hundred and thirty per cent. ad valorem. 
retail price, allowinga fair profit to all the dealers 
under a free import, would be four cents per pound, 
under this tariff it would be more than eight 
cents, 

Chain cables are charged with a duty of ninety 
per cent. ad valorem. 
fair profits under a free import, would be $5 8S 
per cwt., under this tariff it would be $9 94 

Chain traces are charged by the New York 
custom-house four cents per pound duty, or about 
one hundred and twenty per cent. ad valorem. If 


| the retail price, allowing a fair profit under a free 


Linn, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Por- | 


ter, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Tappan, 
White, and Woodbridge—27. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I nominate Caleb Cushing as Secretary of the 
Treasury, in place of Walter Forward, resigned. 

JOHN TYLER. 

Marcu 3, 1843. 

Yeas—Messrs. Cuthbert and Walker. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Barrow, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, 
Crittenden, Dayton, Graham, Henderson, Hunting- 
ton, Kerr, Linn, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Sprague, Tappan, White, and Woodbridze—29. 





HOW IT GRINDS OUR BONES, 
(From the Evening Post.) 

THE OPERATION oF THE TARiIFF.—We are 
confident that if the farmers, the mechanics and 
laborers of our country could see the amount of 
tax which they pay trom the preceeds of their 
labor on every article of personal or family use, 
under this tariff, searcely a vote would be given by 
them to elect the men who advosate the present 
system. They would be appalled to see how much, 
under the tariff, they paid over the natura! price on 
axes, scythes, chains, cast iron, horse shoes, nails, 
spades, shovels, tongs, knives, forks, pots, kettles, 
and every article of iron, steel, brass, copper and 
tin, that is necessary in building and furnishing a 
house. Still more so, if they knew how much ad- 
ditional price they pay for coats, pantaloons, shirts, 
flannel, hats, shoes and handkerchiefs; also, on 
shawls, bonnets, gloves, dresses and other articles 
worn by females ; on sheets, blankets, counter- 
panes, beds and pillows. Not even the articles 
they consume, escape the increased price, sugar, 
salt, pepper, cost much more under the tariff than 
the natural price. But the mere duty levied is not 
all that is paid. The importer charges his profit 
on the duty advanced, and this is equal to full one 
third of what the consumer pays asduty. After 
the duty is thus paid, only a portion goes to the 

overament. About one half is expended to pay 
or the collection. But this principle of import 
duties we will consider at another time. Let us 
now see how this tariff operates on some of the 
manufactures of iron. 

The duties upon manufactures of the metals, 
generally, are liable to be charged in three differ- 
ent ways: 

First. All manufactures of metals, not other- 
wise specified, are, under a general clause, subject 
to 30 percent. on cost and charges. This is pay- 


ing a duty on the foreign drayage, package, dock. | 


import, would be thirty-seven and a half cents per 
pair, under this tariff it would be seventy-two 
cents. 

Wood screws are charged with a duty of eighty 


| per cent. ad valorem; making the retail price not 


| 
i 
| 
' 


much less than double, if imported under the pres- 
ent tariff, over a free importation. 
is prohibited, and the domestic article will be sold 
instead, causing the consumer to pay no tax, in- 
deed to the United States, but a tax to the eastern 
manutacturer of one-third the price, for the privi- 
lege of using his inferior article. The domestic 
article is handsome to the eye, being made by 
machinery, but on account of the high price of la- 
bor, has to be made out of wire, instead of forged 
blarks, and so will cause many a carpenter to groan 
ovet heads twisted off. Besides, the worm is not 
so good for a carpenter’s use as the foreign article. 


lege of contributing to the ill-gotten gains of the 
manufacturers at the east. a. ; 
Under the third clause of the tarifi, mentioned 


hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty per 


locks, common mullin bits for farmers’ horses, rat 
traps, garden rakes, smith’s vices, tea kettles, 
saucepans, and a variety of other articles, with du- 
ties varying from forty toone hundred and twenty 
per cent. ad valerem. Nearly all these articles, as 
is the case with chain traces, mentioned above, are 


forty per cent., appear tobe amere wanton inflic- 
tion on the patience of the consumers, generally the 
less wealthy part of the community,such as farm- 
ers, mechanice, &c. 


tarift on the industrious portion of the community, 
will suffice for the present. 





which has just passed the Senate in relation to 
this road, has been arrested in that body. An ap- 
peal has been taken from the decision of the pre- 
siding officer, on the question whether the bill 
requires a two-thirds vote to ensure its pas- 
sage. That body was chiefly occupied with the 
subject on Monday, and continued in sessicn to a 


closed. 





New Orieans Banxs.-—Some rumours were 
afloat in New Orleans, that the directors of the 





| Commercial bank were implicated in its stoppage 


age and freight, to this country—a tax on the! But little credit was given to them. 


freight of our ships, in this instance. 


The Mechanics and Traders Bank of that city, 


Secondly. Specific duties are imposed upon a’ has resolved to issue no notes of a less denomina- 


number of particular articles. 

Thirdly. There is a provision directing the 
Collectors of Customs to charge all articles made 
wholly or principally of iron or steel, with the 








tion than fifty dollars. The object of this was to 
| prevent its bills from passing into the hands of 
| persons disposed to make a run on the banks. 


importer’s goods upon the floor of the public-stores, | 


All calcula- | 


If the} 


Ifthe retail price, allowing | 


But this article | 


These inconveniences are to be borne for the privi- | 


above, bed screws are charged with a duty of one | 


cent., iron hoes perhaps sixty per cent., wrought 
iron hinges, iron bolts of all sorts, shovels and | 
tongs, coal scoops, hammers, common sorts of | 


not made in the United States atall, or to a very | 
smallextent ; and, therefore, these enormous duties | 
of fifty, one hundred, and even one hundred and 


These instances of the grievous operation of the | 


New York ANd Erie Rattr0ap.—The bill | 


late hour in the evening, when our last accounts | 





THE LITERARY PATHFINDER. 





“Of the writing of books, saith Solomon, there is ne end; 
bevy istrue ofsuch as are written to no end.”—Lor 
‘ioke i : 


The Last of the Barons. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 82 Cliff street. Price 25 cents. 
The appearance of a new work from ~ 

Bulwer’s pen is a literary event. It sets 

as many men, women, children, and things 

|in circulation, as the discovery of a new 
| law of nature, or a political revolution. 
| Legions of printers and steam-presses, book- 

binders and book-venders, are roused to a 


|new and unwonted activity. The pave- 
|ments grow warm under the feet of juve- 
‘nite itinerants, intent upon a market for 
| Bulwer’s last Novel.” People of every 
class and denomination cheat their respect~ 
live callings of a penultimate hour or two 
daily, to feed a-.curiosity which none 
| but Bulwer has the power to awaken. 
| There is as much confusion and bustle oe- 
_casioned in the supply and consumption of 
one of these books, as if it contained a de- 
claration of war. Who shall say then that 
| the occupation of the writer is gone ?» Who 
| shall say that the vocation of the man of let- 
| ters has succumbed to the individualism of 
, our time? When, in the history of man,could 
abook like the Last of the Barons, connected 
| with so few practical interests, and belong- 
ing so exclusively to the domain of letters, 
compass the attention of sucha multitude 
of readers so rapidly as this work has al- 
ready done, during the brief period ‘since 
its publication. Surely the time has ne- 
ver been when the influence of the thinker 
was felt more immediately, or more uni- 
versally——when the writer could multiply 
|his thoughts into the mental, moral, and 
physical energies of his race, more easily 
| or speedily than at this day. A new book 
| gets old now sooner than a newspaper 
|did twenty years ago, and we should not 
| be surprised if our booksellers were. soon 
'to announce the hour as well as the day of 
| a new book’s publication, as a guarantee of 
‘its novelty. A work published in the 
| morning shall be old by two o’clock, and 
| become an antiquity in a week. Ofcourse 
all this is to supersede the ancient function 
of the Reviewer, as in fact it has already 
‘done. It is idle for one now, for any pur- 
poses of economy, to digest and condense 
the substance of a new volume into the 
compass of a magazine article. The book 
is about as cheap as its epitome, and» a re- 
viewer may generally presume in his read- 
ers a familiarity with almost any work 
which would fail fairly within his literary 
episcopacy. 

We shall therefore take it for granted in 
the few remaks we shall make upon “ The 
Last of the Barons,” that all our readers 
have read it. If they have not they should 
have done so, and it is a tenet of our phi- 
ilosophy to presume all men to haye dis- 
charged their duty until they are proved 
| defauliers. 

This is, we believe, Bulwer’s first at- 
tempt to write a historical novel—to give 
|feature and expression to the dry bones of 
‘history. It was the only department. of 
| fiction in which he feared a superior among 
his contemporaries. His triumphs in other 
| quarters have only inflamed his. restless- 
‘ness under the Waverly supremacy. -He 
here deliberately raises the standard of re- 
voll, and marches agmine facto directly 
‘against the chief fortress and strong holds 
‘of Sir Walter’s fame, and into that very 
' field of history, which more than any other 

has been illustrated by the. great enchant- 
| er’s genius. 2s 
| We presume no one who has read “The 
| Fortunes. of Nigel,” will doubt .fore-mo-> 
iment which has the victory. That work 
‘is obviously superior to “The Last of the 
Barons” in every respect but that in which 
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Scott is always inferior to Bulwer—its ulti- 
fhate purpose. We have tried in vain to 
discover in Scott’s fictions any abiding 
ciple or system, to which their mechan- 
ism was subordinate. Though he has repro- 
duced many ages of medieval history, 
with wonderful vividness and truth, yet his 
sketches are imperfect, in that they rarely 
nt the greater movements of public 
opinion, to which the daily walk and con- 
versation of men are but subsidiary. The 
swell and surge upon the surface of the 
great ocean of society, no one has ever de- 
picted better ; but that mightier tide of pop- 
ular aspiration which the great central and 
vitating forces of our social system—the 
impulses to be freer and wiser—have 
been lifting from its depths, and rolling over 





the world from nation to nation, and from | 
ration unto generation, Walter Scott | 


lished, save the one now before us, to ex- 
pose and to ridicule the distinctions of birth 
and convention ; to point out the obliqui- 
ties and distortions wrought upon human 
character by the pressure of our defective 
social organism, to probe the morbid anat- 
omy of society, to expose its unnatural 
heat, its color of mortification, and all the 
evidences of disease which lie concealed 
beneath the smooth, but bloated surface of 
fashionable life. All this zeal for truth 
however, this philosophical warfare upon 
charlatanism is, with him, but a form of 
indulging his vindictiveness. For it may 
be observed that he ever levels down- 
wards, but rarely, if ever, upwards. His 
sympathies go as little with the proletary as 
the veriest aristocrat’s in England. 

Thus much in qualification of our admi- 
ration for Mr. Bulwer, as an advocate of 


not only neglected to portray, but its) popular freedom. These qualifications 
existence always, as we conceive, failed to have but little concern however, with the 
discover. In social philosophy, like Ba-| work at present befure us. “The Last of 
con in physics, he has scoffed at a principle, | the Barons” is quite unlike any thing that 
which is one of the prime laws of his be-| has yet appeared from its author’s pen. He 
ing. _ | has studied the most rigid adherence to his- 
-On the other hand, we can hardly point 


f , _tory, and has doubtless thrown much new 
to a single work of Bulwer’s, which does | light upon the domestic condition of Eng- 


not indicate an enlightened and liberal pur- | |and during the 15th century, and the more 
pose, evolved it is true, with different de-| obscure portions of her political annals, du- 
sa of success. There is not a work of | ring the crisis which he attempts to por- 
is which has not in some way contributed | tray, but we see nothing in the work which 
te man’s emancipation from the dominion 'can add reputation to the author of “ Za- 
of hollow conventionalites, and to place his | noni.” The two ideas of the book, the 
justification before the world upon his own | commercial spirit, vindicating popular lib- 
works rather than upon accidents which | erty against the privileged orders, and the 
he had neither the sagacity to anticipate nor | antagonism of science and prejudice—the 
the ability to control. ve oe | ideal and the real—are worked out in a 
For his uniform championship of the | very bungling manner. ll the machinery 

: principles of social progress, for his | of the story is but a scaffolding reared for 
itual devotion to the cause of truth the temporary purpose of making these 


a, convention, and for his just sense | ideas conspicuous, but with no intrinsic 
the vocation of fiction to illustrate prin- | symmetry, or permanent utility. His 


ciples and popularize philosophy, we feel | philosophy does not sweat out from the 
justified in saying that he has illustrated, | narrative, as if the eventscould not have 
with unequalled success, if he have not|been otherwise than they are. We can 
created, the loftiest and most useful school | not help feeling that the story has been writ- 
of fiction known to literature. _ | ten for the sole purpose of imposing on us 
While we profess such an exalted opin-| its moral. ‘We need not say that this 
ion of Bulwer’s purpose and result, and de- | want ofart is as unusual for Bulwer, as itis 
i him as an invaluable coadjutor in| inexcusable in any novelist. Warwick, 


the great cause of man’s political and so-| 
cial. developement, we deny to him the 
virtuous motive, and the self-sacrificing te- 
nacity of purpose, which deified the an- 
cient hero, and which, in later days, can- 
onized the apostle of the church. He is 
not'a friend of the people so much as a foe 
to an aristocracy, from which he must for- 
ever be excluded, and which he in vain 
affects to despise. 

In France, said Voltaire, one must eith- 
er -be an anvil ora hammer. We may | 
include England in the generalization. It | 
was Bulwer’s unfortunate fate to tribe | 
among the anvils. The galling convict’ 
that the noble and the commoner, like ti 
types, the hammer and the anvil, can never 
exchange offices; that he was born with | 
the inexpiable curse of a plebeian’s birth- | 
right upon him, has driven him to open 
war with some of his most controlling ten- 
dencies and tastes. With the sympathies | 
of the most bigoted exclusionist, he advo- | 





, Claes.” 


Edward ‘and Hastings are, in the main, 
drawn with great spirit. Adam Warner is 
a slovenly copy from Balzac’s ‘ La Maison 
Sybill appears to be always 
in a false position, though her relations 
with Hastings, for the most part, are 
worthy of Bulwer’s best  efforts.— 
Marmaduke Neville is a mere man of 
straw, provided to fetch and carry for the 
other performers. The conversation of the 
subordinate characters is, as we anticipa- 
ted, very bad. The greatest novelty of the 
book is the absence of that standard villain 
who, under different forms, names and cos- 
‘mes, has descended from one generation 

the other of Bulwer’s stories—the arch- 
schemer in all his plots ; the agony-piler in 
all his tragedy; the beginning, middle and 
end of all the mischief, and all the difficul- 
ties which either the interest or the volume 
of his novel chanced to require. We 
looked in vain in the “ Last of the Barons” 
for the metempsychosis of this incarnate 





cates the greatest good of the greatest | Arimanes, who has heretofore been pre- 
number. He is a radical, not from any | sented with such fidelity in the characters of 
natural gravitation of his feelings towards | Lilbourne, of Saville, of Maulverers, of 
the lower classes, nor because the charities of | Richard Crawford, of Thornton, and of 
that party include the world, but because | Lumley Ferrers, men who in Milton’s 
they exclude the aristocracy. Had he been | phrase were 

born tothe peerage—one of the Dii majorum | * a , - 
gentium—we doubt very much whether he | Created evil and for evil only good. 
would ever have cast a vote to extinguish,| It seems as strange, and will doubtless 
or substantially to limit the privileges of his | 2waken as much interest in most of Bul- 
order.. He is with the people, but not of | wer’s readers to see one of his fanciful crea- 
‘them: This aspect of Bulwer’s character, | tions without a Devil in it, as they would 
accounts for the kind of service which he | ©xperience in contemplating a real Uni- 
has rendered to the cause of popular free- | Verse, similarly unprovided. 

dom. It has been the purpose of nearly| Bulwer evidently, at one time, had his 
every work which he has hitherto pub-| eye on Montagu, who narrowly escaped 


the fatal fascination; but the sanctity of 
history prevailed, even against the exigen- 
cies of authorship» The Duke of Glouces- 
ter had been most obviously cast by history 
for this role, but Bulwer’s taste for paradox 
was better pleased with the comparatively 
novel view of that character which mod- 
ern criticism has exhumed than the more 
common place representation which Hume 
had made credible, and Shakspeare notori- 
ous. 

On the whole then, we presume the “Last 
of the Barons” will be more acceptable to 
the devotee than any other work of fiction 
which Bulwer has yet written. It is free 
from those pruriencies of imagination which 
in most of his other books have been adverse 
to their general popularity.’ Yet we are 
equally clear, as we have already remark- 
ed, that it can add no reputation to the au- 
thor of Zanoni. 





The Better Interests of the Country, in Con- 
nection with International Copyright. A 
Lecture. ty Cornelius Matthews. New 
York. 1843. 


No person deserves more credit @r the as- 
siduity with which he has presented the 
claims of American literature to the protec- 
tion of the law, than the author of this pam- 
phlet. A young author himself, of rising ce- 
lebrity, he has felt the injustice under which 
our native writers labor, and by making their 
cause his own, he has been enabied to speak 
with warmth and earnestness. This lecture 
is a vigorous protest against the mean and 
mercenary spirit—the fraud and robbery—by 
which English authors are stripped of their 
rights, an d American authors are suffered to 
perish. We have read it, from beginning to 
end, with unmingled pleasure; and we only 
wish his hearty denunciation of the free- 
bookers would produce the effect which their 
pertinence deserves. Readers not particular- 
ly interested in the subject matter of the con- 
troversy, will find this lecture, in other re- 
spects, very pleasant reading. 





The Knickerbocker Magazine, for the month 
of March. 


We are always sure of an hour or two of 
agreeable reading, when we take up a fresh 
number of this periodical, for we know, that 
if its contributors happen to be dull, a thing 
that seldom occurs, the editor is sure to make 
up for it, in the desultory but sprightly re- 
marks attheclose. He has a quick eye tothe 
amusing, and never fails to treat us with a 
right hearty laugh. By the way, why are 
these good things put in such small type that 
the “old people” cannot read them without 
being afterwards obliged to consult Dr. Elliot ? 





The Neighbors, translated trom the Swedich, by 
Mary Howitt. Munroe & Co., Boston, 

Forest Life, byG. P. R. James. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Editor :—I am disposed to quarrel with 
you for passing by that charming book—* The 
Neighbors”—with so meager a notice as the one 
given in your first number. It was indeed dis- 
criminating and judicious praise, but I would 
have had more ef it. I am afraid that most read- 
ers skipped it, and that those who did not would 
estimate the worth of the book rather by the brevi- 
y than the weight of the commendation bestowed 
omit. I wish all your readers could be induced 
to buy it, or get it from the Library: not that mis- 
erable edition put forth in this city, but the one 
published in Boston in two neat readable volumes. 
I wish, I say, they would all get the book and al- 
low its silent virtue to melt into their hearts, and 
dislodge the perilous stuff engendered there per- 
chance, by Mr. James’s recent and sickly fiction. 
By the way,I have, as the boys say, ‘‘stuck it 
out,”” and read the ‘* Forest Days”’ through, curi- 
ous to see how this daring genius would carry out 
his suffocating conception cf Robin Hood as a 








saint. The ridiculous old ballads, and the ridicu- 
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lous old Sir Walter—whose sceptre I hear has 
passed into Mr. James’s hands—have filled one’s 
head with such erroneous notions of this illustri- 
‘ous man, that Mr. James has sought to serve soci- 
ety by vindicating his memory from all aspersion. 
No writer is more profoundly, one may say mor- 
bidly, sensible than Mr. James of the attractive- 
ness which virtue derives from eminent patrons ; 
and he has accordingly boldly ventured to affix the 
name of Robin Hvod to the roll of her distin- 
guished supporters. He has rescued that abused 
name from the suspicion of easy morality which 
has hitherto stigmatised it, and added it to the pure 
bard of Falklands and Hampdens, who have shed 
lustre on their country’s annals. He has exhibit- 
ed Robin Hood as a compound of Bacon and 
Washington ; having all the exqusite political sci- 
ence of the one, with all the unblemished patriot- 
ism of the other: besides displaying as peculiar- 
ly his own, sentiments of personal prudery, which 
would befit the tender bosom of fifteen Most ex- 
traordinary ‘—this power of great genius—genius 
bent on sustaining, or to use the more orthodox 
phrase, patronizing virtue—to transmogrify things 
and improve character! Why,I assure you, that, 
had Mr. J. stripped his here of his Lincoin-green 
frock, and called him by any other name—he has 
so well succeded in depicting the pure and saint- 
like tenor of his days—you would look upon his 
portrait as that of some reverend hermit merely, 
fond of archery, and all innocent forest pastimes, 
and never dream of its being meant for the bold 
outlaw himself. The green suit, and the name 





are the only features of Mr. J ’s Robin Hood, which 
avouch his identity with the calumniated Robin | 
Hood of Walter Scott and tradition; while his 
equally calumniated merry-men ara proved to 
have been a sct of decorous and unsophistocated | 
school boys! But seriously, this Mr. James isa | 
saddening mortal—the rankest of all the popular | | 
twaddlers—since he manages somewhat deftly to 
pas off his twaddle by considerable liveliness in | 
his plots. [et me ask you reformers, whether the | 
estimation ‘n which this man is held by the people | 
does wot lead you to suspect you are something | 
hasty in your expectations of results ? 
some twenty thousand voracious readers in this | 


He has | 


in truth. - Only to think, I say, of this delicious 
Frederika Bremer being shut up so long to those 
outlandish continental tongues, and you and I 
verging fast towards fitty—(between us)—without 
ever once hearing her name! Can you not send 
your paper to the sensible and well-deserving Mrs. 
Howitt, and ask her to translate and publish, forth- 
with, all this writer's other books? [, for one, am 
sure froin certain pregnant indications in this 
work, that however real and heart-whole a book it 
is, there are better still behind it. Good Mra. 
Howitt, be thy friendly fingers industrious ; nor 
heed thou the spatter of ink upon thy fauitless 
and comely drab, in thine eager haste to oblige us! 
I confess this ‘** Neighbors” has a real charm for 
me—the charm of downright lite. It is a picture 
glowing with the freshness of nature ; such a pic- 
ture as is painted only by one who has the key ol 
her own nature’s significance in heart,and is too rev- 
erential, theretore, to interfere in the least with its 
development. When will our men and women 
learn this reverence for truth—for facts? When 
shall weall be content only to take what nature 
spontaneously teaches, and to desist from making 
it the echo of our prejudices and conceit? Each 
one of us will become thus wise, as each one of us 
begins really to live ; begins to believe himselt the 
denizen of a God-inspired world, and to feel that 
in every tact of it acccordingly—every fact which 
is a fact, and not a mere fiction of man’s perverse 
will—may be traced gleams of a wisdom and a 
love altogether divine. When we have caught 
the spirit which presides over the world, and is 
busy shaping all its transient evil into good, then 
shall we deal in tenderest reverence with all its 


| facts; and feel that they preach to us, unsolicited, 
ia far higher love than our puny and impertinent 


wit has ever prompted. 

Is there any teacher of Swedish in town—in 
case, you know, one should ever wish to learn? 
My intelligent wife suggests that | had better ask 
| whether there is any teacher of EX apogee ? Bui 
she has not yet begun the ‘* Neighbors ” 

Yours, Mr. Elitor, 
GUSTAVUS. 





Post Orrice Lirerature.—We received, 


| the other day, a letter ot which the tollowing is a 


free country—what proportion does this number | literal copy. As the writer, however, professes 


bear to all the readers among us? Will the high | 
questions you propose to discuss, get audience | 


with those who rejoice in this man’s mawkish sen- | 


timentality? A more impure imagination I have | 
not met with in a long time 
his hero and heroine—one of them a prisoner, and | 


both in circumstances of great peril—to appoint a | | _ 


private conference, without protesting with all 


geal fur the interests of virtue, that the idea of | 
meeting a man in private, ‘although that man | 


| the right kind of politics, he is of course compe- 
| tent to discharge the duties of his office: 


« thare has ben severall Papers sent to this O% 
| fice Directed to and have not ben ta- 








He cannot bring | | ken Uught ot the Office I do not Now ary sutch 


person they had Better be Discontinued 
Yours, &c.’’ 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Joun James Aupuson.—One of the most ex- 





were her best lover on earth,” called up the most | it traordinary living men ofthis or any other nation, 


glowing blush upon the lady’s sensitive cheek! | 


And thus throughout, the slimy tale runs on, sug- 





is the person whose name we have just written.— 
We remember that having occasion to speak of 


gesting at every turn, the most gratuitous impuri- | him some months since, in the pages of a popular 
ties, and leaving the gratified reader, at its close, | magazine, we introduced him to the reader in the 
more firmly persuaded than ever, ‘ that the chie! | following words: 

end of man” is to keep a strict eye to his reputa-| ‘‘A few years ago there arrived at the hotel, 
tion, let what will become of his true character.— | erected near the Niagara Falls, an odd-locking 





If our virtuous young ladies fashion their behavior 
after these and similar patterns, one need not be 
surprised that so many of our young gentlemen pre- 
fer the society of vicious young ladies. For char- 


attractive thing in humanity—and even where it is 
vicious, will be more powerful than none at all. 
But I am forgetting the dear, heart-healing book, 
about which I took up my pen to write ; and now 
I tear I have not space left to say one of the things 
it has suggested to me. It is truly a book to be 
thankful for ; visiting the cloyed mind like the 
breath ofa pure spring morning, and exhilerating 
one with a sense of renewed and bounteous life.— 
To think of those Swedish people turning out 
such folks as this! I suppose ifI ever thought of 
the matter at all, I must have fancied them posses- 
set! of some sort of literature—some books or oth- 
er—but certainly not books of this delicacy and 
finish. I should have looked for a sort of polar- 
bear coarseness in their productions, widely dis- 
tinguishing them from the grace and refinement 
of Southern Europe and Great Britain. Peceavi/ 


man, whose deportment as wellas his appearance, 
were quite in contrast with the crowds of well- 


| dressed and polished figures adorning that celebra- 
| ted resort. 
acter is always attractive—the only permanently | 


He seemed just to have sprung from 
the woods. His dress, which was made of leath- 
er, stood dreadiully mm need of repair, not having 
felt the touch of either laundress or needle-woman 
for many along month. A worn-out blanket, that 
might have served for a bed, was buckled to his 
shoulders; a large knife hung on one side, bal- 
anced by a long rusty tin box on the other; and his 
beard, uncropped, tangled, and coarse, fell down 
upon his bosom, as if to counterpeise the weight of 
black hair-locks, that supported themselves upon 
his back and shoulders. This strange being, to 
the spectaturs seemingly half-civilized, half-sav- 
age, had a quick glancing eye, an elastic firm 
movement, and a sharp face, that would no doubt 
cut its way through the cane-breaks both of the 
wilderness and of society. 

** He pushed his steps into the sitting-room, un- 
strapped his little burden, quietly looked round 











for the landlord, and then asked for breakfast. The 





host at first drew back with evident repugnance at 
the apparition which thus proposed to intrude its’ 
uncouth form among the genteel visiters; but a 
word whispered in his ear speedily satisfied his 
doubts. The stranger took his place among the 
company ; some staring, some shrugging, 
even laughing outright. Yet, reader, there was 
more in that single man than in all the rest of the 
throng; he was an American Woodsman, as he 
catled himself; he was a true genuine son of na- 
ture, but who had been entertained with distinc. 
tion at the tables of princes; learned societies, to 
which the like of Cuvier belonged, had hastened 
to welcome his entrance; kings had been compli- 
mented when he spoke to them; in short, he was 
one whose fame will be growing brighter, when 
the fashionables who laughed at kim, and many 
much greater even than they, shall have utterly 
perished. From every hill-top, and every deep 
shady grove, the birds, will sing his name. The 
little wren will pipe it with her matin bymn about 
our houses ; the oriole carol it from the slender 
grasses of the meadows; the-turtle-dove roll it 
through the secret forests ; the many-voiced mock- 
ing bird pour it along the evening air ; and theim- 
perial eagle, the bird of Washington, as he sits in 
his craggy home, far up the blue mountains, will 
scream it to the tempests and the stars... He was. 
John James Audubon, the Ornithologist.” 
Then, we wrote of Mr. Audubon as simply 
lover of Birds,—as, in the beautiful verse ot 
Southey, 


“ ‘That cheerful one, who knowetb all 
The songs of all the winged choristers, 
And in one se quence of melodious sound, 
Pours all their music.” 


But now, we are about to say a word of him in 
another capacity. Not satisfied with making the 
acquaintance of the ‘* winged blossoms of the air,” 
and recording their brilliant and gracetul tormsin 
imperishable colors, he has extended his sympa- 
thies to the beasts, and destines the quadrupeds to 
the same immortality which he has given the birds. 
An ordinary man would have b:en satisfied with 
the glory achieved in the great uadertaking which 
has been the work of his life, and having attained 
more than three score years, would have settled 
down in peace. But Mr. Audubon has highet 
motives than glory. The law of his life is useful. 
ness. He can not rest while any thing remains to 
be known of the great animal kingdom of Ged.— 
Accordingly, for more than a yeat past, he has 
been intensely engaged in preparing a volume on 
‘our-footed animals of the same character as his 
Ornithology. The specimens ot the work already 
finished are exqusitely executed. We have never 
had the pleasure of séeing animals drawn and 
painted so entirely to the life. It would seem to 
be no difficult matter, in these cold days, to warm 
your hands in their fur. Nothing equal tothe 
plates, as works of art, have ever come within the 
limits ef our cognizance. The different species 
of animals are represented as large as life, and as 
they appear in their native haunts. 

Mr. Audubon, in the prosecution of his labor, 
will visit allthe accessible points of North Ameri- 
ca, from Labrador to St Augustine, and from New 
York to the Rocky Mountains. He is assisted, we 
learn, by his two accomplished sons, who aid him: 
in the artistical parts of the work, and by Dr. 
Bachman, of Charleston, an eminent naturalist and 
scholar. The parties to this enterprise are too well 
known to require any recommendation of their de-" 
signs to the favorable consideration of the Ameri- 
can public. He who can afford to subscribe for _ 
this work, does not so much favor the authors, as 
himself and his country. 





Mr. CLineHvGH’s ScorrisH ENTERTAINMENT. 
—The only musical novelty during the week, has 
been the introduction of the Misses Cumming to 
the New York public. To judge from the nume- 
rous audience assembled et the Apollo Rooms, on 
Tuesday evening, the lovers of Scottish melody in 
the city must be many. The room was literally 
filled to overflowing, many who could not find 
seats or standing room any where else occupying 
the orchestra; and we heard that several hundreds 
were unable to find admittance at ail. 

We confess, as we took our seats and perased 
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our programme, some feelfngs of anticipated dis- | 
appointment crept over ovr minds. Firstly, we | 
saw we were doomed to hear twenty Scotch songs 

in succession ; secondly, we did not quite like the 

notice affixed to each, by which we were made 

acquainted that it was either “very beautiful,” 

‘very sweet,” “ very admirable,” &c., which we 

should have preferred discovering for ourselves ; 

and, thirdly, we were informed that nearly all 

were to be performed after the arrangement of the 

Misses Cumming. 

In the opening glee, ‘“‘ The Boatie Rows,” Mr. 

Clirehugh appeared exceedingly nervous, and 
scareely sung a note in the tune; doubtless, unused 


| 
| 








to singing in so large a room, he found, from its 
being so densely crowded, that his voice did not 
seem so powerful as usual ; it seemed to us that he 
attempted to force it, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, he sung sharp throughout. As his timidity 
wore off, however, this disappeared, and he sung 
several of his ballads very sweetly, particularly 
‘When the Kye comes hame.” Mr. C. should 
never sing to an accompaniment, for although an 
audience will always be pleased from the clearness 
and distinctness with which he delivers the beau- 
tiful poetry, that forms so great a portion of the 
merit of Scottish minstrelsy, yet his intonation is 
go incorrect, that the piano-forte, instead of assist- 
ing, mars the effect. 

The Misses Cumming possess voices of a very 
plessing quality, and sung their duetts and songs, 
generally, with charming simplicity, well in tune, 
and every word to be understood. From constantly 
singing together, each knows what the other is go- 
ing to do, and the words appear almost as if spoken 
by one voice ; but their occasional closing cadences 
had much better be omitted. Scotch ballads do 
not, in our opinion, admit of any (miscalled) orna- 
ments, and when these are introduced at all, they 
require more cultivation (vocally speaking) than 
the Misses C. possess. 

We were disappointed at the arrangement of 
most of these ballads ; it maybe, that after being 
for years aceustomed to our version of them, we 
became loth to acknowledge the possibility of its 
being improved , many of the modernising;, there- 
fore, did not please us; we hope, however, to hear 
these ladies again, when perchance our ideas in 
this respect may be altered, but at present, we 
must say, that we should have preferred these fine 
old airs (that is a somewhat more moderate dose of 
them) as they were originally written. 

With regard to the accompaniments, with the 
exception of those by Mr. Timm, who was, as he 
always isin his department, perfect, we arecom: 
pelled to say, that we were totally at a loss to dis- 
cover the exquisite harmony and tact which the 
programme prepared us to anticipate. 





We perceive a Concert is to be given this eve- 
ning, at the Apollo, by abody of Professors whose 
names lead us to expect something good ; the 
publie has seldom an opportunity of hearing one of 
the Grand Symphonies of Beethoven, No. 1 of which 
in C. is to be performed. We are aware that at 
this time, many deserving and talented musicians 
have very little to do, and we trust that when any 
thing really good is attempted, the public will not 
forget those who contribute so much to their 
amusement. 





Madame Otto’s Concert, on Friday next, pro- 
mises well. Besides the vocal talent, she has the 
attraction of most of the members of the Philhar- 
monic Band, whieh the public have as yet had no 
opportnnity of hearing. Mrs. Otto is not only a 
good artiste, but has, to our certain knowledge, al- 
ways been ready to give her aid forthe benefit of 
any of her professional friends, or in the cause of 
charity. 





AxntisticaL TriaL or SrrencTu.—Inman, 
Huntington, May, Page, and Harding, have gone 
northward, to paint the portrait of ex-Governor 
Seward. Highest prize, one thousand dollars ; 
lowest, two hundred dollars. This is the right 
way—every artist gets paid for his talent, though it 
may create alittle heart-burning. Old and young 
artists contending—expect a crash. { 


MISCELLANY. 


AneEcpoTes.—A French marquis having re- 
ceived several severe blows over his shoulders 
with a stick, which he never thought of resenting, 
a friend asked him how he could possibly recon- 
cile it with his honor to suffer them te pass unno- 
ticed. ** Poh,” said the marquis, ‘I never trouble 
coe with any thing that passes behind my 
back.” 


Napoleon’s hat once fell off at a review, when a 
young lieutenant stepped forward, picked it up and 
returned it tohim. ‘*Thank you, captain,” said 
theemperor. ‘* In what regiment, sire?” retorted 
the sub, quick as lightning. Napoleon smiled, 
passed on, and forthwith had the lucky youth pro- 
moted to the step of his ainbition. 


Des Bouts Rimes.—Traduits avec une exacti- 
tude littérale des originaux qui se trouvent pré- 
servés dans les Archives de la ‘* Nurserie” Ang- 
laise. Dédiés (sans permission, et avec une license 
toute Outre-Manchienne) a Son ALTEssE Roy- 
ALE (vulgairment connue sous le nom de) Lr 
PRINCE DE BALEINES. 


Sur les motifs de ‘‘ Mistress Mary.” 
Ma’amzelle Marie, qui centrarie, 
Comment grandit ton jardin ? 
Les coquilles, cloches qui brillent, 
Marguerites, et jasmins ? 


Sujet tiré de la vieille légende de “* Humpty 
' Dumpty.” 
Humptie Dumptie pendait au mur, 
Humptie Dumptie tomba si dur; 
Ni tous les chevaux, ni les hommes du roi, 
Mettront Humptie Dumptie comme autrefois. 


Lair connude “* Lirrue Bo-Perr.” 
Petit Bo- Bouton, 
A perdu ses moutons, 
Et ne sait pas qui les a pris; 
laisses-les tranquilles, 
Ils viendront en ville 
Et chacun sa queue aprés Ini. 


Calqué sur ** Lirrie Boys anvGirbLs.”’ 
Gargons et filles, venez toujours, 
La lune est brillante comme le jour , 
Venez au bruit @’un joyeaux éciat, 
Venez du bon eceur, ou ne venez pas. 


Tue ANcriENT Greex Dine-OvuT.—Let us re- 
turn, now, for a moment to the parasites, or * di- 
ners out.” Men were no more invited to dinners 
at Athens than they are London, without being 
expected togive a quid pro quo. The parasite 
was not, and could not have been, such a mete in- 
truding gourmand as he is often painted by the 
satirists. A more unwelcome visitor is not to be 
imagined than one who brings nothing to the en- 
tertainment but a voracious appetite ; we may be 
certain that no host, from the day that mankind 
first began to give dinners, ever encouraged this 
unprofitable and expensive guest. The parasite 
was expected to make himself agreeable, and he 
did so in order to secure further hospitalities. His 
place at the table to-morrow depended upon his 
setting it in aroar to-day. He knew as his mod- 
ern representatives know, that he was not invited 
to eat, but to talk, not to crack a bottle, but a joke, 
He was silent or dull at the peril of solitude anda 
salad. The terror of a diner-out is a mutton chop. 
Hence the industry with whieh he amasses jests 
and anecdotes; hence his opulence in scraps of 
scandal, his ample stores of chit-chat, his great- 
ness at small-talk, and his marvellous memory for 
gossip. Sparkle he must, or the champagne 
sparkles not for him ; he must say a good thing for 
every good thing he eats; itis with him a breach 
of honesty to swallow but a single morsel without 
tendering prompt payment in the shape of an epi- 
gram or the form of a pun. Todo him justice he 
is rarely so unprincipled; his conscience may be 
seared, but his appetite is sensitive; he is enga- 
ging that he may be engaged, and always enter- 
taining in order to be often entertained. Amongst 
the Greeks we find that one of the most agreeable 
qualities of the diner-eut was a memory stored 
with the productions of the posts. Where the 
poetic taste was diffused so widely, and no print- 
Ing-press placed the songs of Anacreon or odes of 
Pindar in the hands of every member of society, 
it is easily conceivable how charming a living An- 
thology might make himself. Sometimes, it 
would appear, the parasite took the trouble of copy- 
ing out the verses he traded on. Mr. St. John tells 
us— 

** It was a common custom among parasites to 
make extracts from the poets and carry them in 
portfolios to the'tables ot their patrons, where they 
recited all such as appeared to be aprepos. In this 
way the above Charmos obtained ameng the people 
of Messina the reputation of a learned man, and 
Calliphanes, son of Parabrycon, succeeded no less 
ingeniously by copying out the first verses of vari- 
ous poems, and reciting them, so that it might be 
supposed he knew the whole. Cleanthes, of Ta- 
reatum, always spoke at table in verse, so like- 
wise did the Sicilian Pamphilos; and these para- 
‘sites, travelling ‘about with wallets of poetry on 
their backs, were everywhere welcomed and en- 





tertained, which might with great propriety haye 


been adduced by Ilgen among his other proofs of 
the imaginative character of the Greeks.” 

Several specimens are given of the pleasant- 
ries of the parasites at table. We extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

*‘An anecdote so good as to have given rise to 
Many modern imitations, is related of Philoxenos, 
of Cythera. Dining one day with Dionysios, of 
Syracuse, he observed a large barbel served up to 
the prince, while a very diminutive one was 
placed before him. Upon this, taking up the little 
fish, he held it to his ear and appeared to be listen- 
ing attentively. Dionysios, expecting some hu- 
morous extravagance, made a point of enquiring 
the meaning of this movement, and Philoxenos, 
replied that happening just then to think ot his Ga- 
latea, he was questioning the barbel respecting her. 
But as it makes no answer, said he, I imagine they 
have taken him too young and that he does not un- 
derstand me. I am persuaded however, that the 
old fellow they have placed before your majesty 
must know all about it. The king, amused by his 
ingenuity, immediately sent him the larger fish, 
which he soon questioned effectually ” 

The light-hearted Greeks amused themselves, 
also, with riddles and charades, the enigma and the 
gryphos, with which it is probable their diners- 
out were furnished as well as with scraps of poet- 
ry.— St. Johns’s Manners and Customs of Greeee. 


THE HISTORY OF LADY HAMILTON. 


There is a spot upon the shore of the bay of 
Naples, in full view of my window, which is asso- 
ciated with some of the most interesting, and, at 
the same time, most melancholy souvenirs of this 
city. It is the plaee where the body of Cerillo was 
cast ashore by the waves. He was one of the dis- 
tinguished martyrs, who have expired in the cause 
of human liberty. During the Parthenopian re- 
public ; he was president of the legislative assem- 
bly. Renowned for his learning and high abilities, 
his reputation had previously extended throughout 
Europe. Beloved by his friends, and respected by 
his foes, he was, unfortunately, faithless to the 
king, and his life paid the forfeit. After the re- 
turn of the royal family, in 1800, he was arraigned 
for the crime of dese majestatis. Being brought 
hefore the court, he was asked the usual question, 
‘‘what is your profession?” He replied, ‘‘under 
the despotism, I was a physician ; under the re- 
public, a legislator.” ‘And what are you now ?” 
demanded the president of the court. ‘Now, lam 
a hero,” was the response. He was forthwith con- 
demned and executed ; and his body cast into the 
sea. The sea returned it to the shore, and the po- 
pulace, moved with sympathy for his misfortunes, 
though his political opponents, received, gave it the 
funeral rites, and committed it to the earth. 

The fate of this unfortunate man, and thousands 
of others, who, at that time, contributed to give 
their country a republic, and who atened for it by 
the last punishment of malefactors, is associated 
with the destinies of one of the most remarkable 
women ofthat extraordinary period. Her history 
is so singular, so unlike the ordinary march of 
human events, that I am induced here to sketch the 
outlines of it. 

Few heroines of fiction have been the subjects of 
such striking vicissitudes as,Emma Lyon. Born 
of the lowest parentage, her father unknown, her 
birth-place some o¥scure part of Wales, she was 
reared in abject poverty and corrupt habits. The 
first sixteen years of her life were passed in an ir- 
regular and degraded existence, often in want of 
bread tosustain her. Yet in these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, she grew into maturity, a prodigy of 
beauty. The spightliness of her mind and viva- 
city of her disposition seem to have equalled her 
personal charms. Her attractions were now of tco 
high an order to remain concealed. The artists 
sought her out, that they might give to the marble 
and the canvass the impressions ot such wonder- 
ful loveliness. She became the model of the god- 
dess Igiea. The success of the copy extended the 
reputation of the original. The celebrated painter, 
Romney, reproduced her as Venus, Cleopatra, and 
as Frine. Others made of her a Sibyl, a Leda, a 
Talia ; and some, a penitent Magdalene. 

In the next step of her career, sie met and cap- 
tivated Charles Grenville, of the noble family of 
Warwick. Deranged with passion, ‘drunk with 
beauty,” he sought to espouse her; but over- 
whelmed with debt, and without the means of sup- 
port, it was necessary to seek the assistance and 
consent of his uncle, Sir William Hamilton, then 
minister of Great Britain, at this court She was 
despatched as the suppliant to obtain both the one 
and the other; the infatuated lover believing that 
her appearance would be, on his part, a sufficient 
apology for seeking so extraordinary anunion. The 
old uncle, astonished by this vision of beauty, was 
soon lost in such raptures as overwhelmed every 
other consideration. He paid the debt of his ne- 
phew, and married his betrothed. 

Being now my lady, and the wife of a minister, 
a brilliant career opened before her. othe aston- 
ishment of all, she moved in the high region of so- 
ciety te which she had been so abruptly elevated, 
and in which she was now entitled to take a con- 
spicuous part, as if she had been accustomed’ to it 
from early years. The grace of nature is, superior 
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subject of much remark, and it was not to be ex- | 
fone that a court, one of the most exclusive of | 
urope, should receive her with more attention | 
than her position imperiously demanded. Queen 
Caroline, the daughter of the celebrated Marie 
Therese of Austria, and the sister of the unfortu- 
nate Marie Antoinette of France, met this brilliant 
‘*parvenue” with coldness and hauteur. But these 
were destined to continue buta short time. The 
Queen soon found it necessary to yield to the fore | 
tunes of this extraordinary woman. 
Another scene of the drama was now enacted. | 
Lord Nelson appears, a conquering hero ; his brow | 
bound with the fresh laurels he had-just gathered | 
at Aboukir. He had blasted the prospects of Na- 
poleon in the East. He came to Naples, saw Lady | 
Wamilton, and was conquered. He had biaved 
the battle and the breeze—filled Europe with his 
fame—to strike his flag ingloriously to this modern 
Syren. In her presence, he was feeble as an in- | 
fant ; spell-bound, he gazed, received the subtle | 
poison, and stood within the charmed circle, van- | 
quished and a victim. 
_ The conqueror, to whom the veteran diploma- | 
tist and the illustrious warrior had surrendered, | 
was now to subdue the court. The sagacious| 
Queen saw that she might exert an important in- | 
fluence on the fate of Italy, and perhaps of Eu- | 
rope. The English admiral was her slave—the 
English minister was her husband. She suon be- | 
came the subject of the most assiduous and distin- | 
guished attentions. In the theatre, and the public! 
exhibitions, she was often seated by the side of 
the Queen. In the palace; she was received in its | 
Most secret recesses, entertained asa friend, ad- | 
mitted to the royal table, an honor in this court | 
reserved to princes of the blood ; and report said, | 
that the imperial offspring of Austria, the Queen | 
of the Two Sicilies, often occupied the same cham- 
ber and laved her limbs in the same bath with her 
who had been but recently a poor vagrant, house- | 
less, pennyless and unknown. 
At the flight of the royal family to Sicily, upon | 
the approach of Championnet, she accompanied | 
them, embarked in the same vessel, shared the! 
same adventures, and the same asylum. | 
When the information was received by the court | 
at Palermo that the republicans were conquered, 
and that Naples had surrendered to Cardinal Ruffo | 
and the Allied Powers, the pleasure of this news 
was embittered by the fact that terms had been 
granted to the vanquished. A treaty of capitula- 
tion had been made, which stipulated for the secu- 
rily of their lives, the protection of their property, 
and the power of emigration to those who prefer- 
red it. The King and the Queen believed it degra- | 
ding to treat with rebels. Besides, the power of ta- | 
king vengeance on their rebellicus subjects was | 
thus wrested from them, at the moment they were | 
anticipating its full grandeur. They despatched | 
Lady Hamilton in a fast sailing vessel to Lord Nel- | 
son, with letters and orders revoking the treaty of | 
capitulation. The Queen besought her as a friend | 
to use her exertions to persuade Lord Nelsvn to! 
cancel the treaty. She said, ‘te you, my lady, we | 
shall owe the dignity of the crown—go, solicit; 
may the winds and the waves favor you.” She de- | 
parted, and arrived on board the ship of the admi- | 
ral as he was entering the port of Naples. He 
could not resist the fair ambassadress—yielded to | 
her wishes, and sacrificed that good name, to which | 
he had devoted a lifeofheroism. To her he sur- | 
vendernd his own glory, betrayed the honor of his 
country, prethtabes the interests of humanity, and 
drew upon himself, the censure and the scorn of 
thecivilized world. Whatever power the King of 
the Two Sicilies may have had to disavow and an- 
nul the acts of his own commander, it cannot be} 
pretended that he could release the English from 
the obligations which they had contracted by the 
signature of the treaty of capitulation. It was vio- 
lated, and doubtless would never have been so, but 
for the unfortunate ascendancy of Lady Hamilton. | 
Those who had laid down their arms, relying upon | 
the faith of treaties, suffered the punishment of | 
felons. Many perished by the hands of the Lazza- 
roni. Thechiefs were, for the most part, hung 
and thrown into the sea. Caracciola, the admiral 
of the fleet,a prince by birth, endowed by nature 
witb the highest qualities, which had been culti- 
vated and adorned by fhe most finished education, 
and most profound erudition, distinguished in war, 
and beloved and esteemed in peace, was atnong | 
those who suffered the penalties of treason. After 
his execution, fifty pounds weight of iron was fas- 
tened to his feet, and then his corpse was commit- 
ted to the greatdeep. A few days after, the King 
arrived in the harbor, when, looking over the side 
of his vessel, he saw a movement in the water, and 
something approaching the ship. Ina few mo- 
ments he discovered it was a corpse, which moved 
rapidly towards the vessel, with its head elevated 
out of the water, and the body erect. He exclaim- 
ed, “ Caracciola !” and turned away, horror striek- 
en. Then, as if confounded, he said, ‘* Why, what 
wants the dead?” The chaplain, who stood near, 
replied, ‘* One would say that he came to demand 
Christian sepulture.” ‘* Let him have .it,” said 
the King, and retired to his apartments. It was 
taken up and interred in thechureh of Santa Maria 
on the Santa Lucia. : 
Lady Hamilton had now reached her zenith.— 








| life of dissipation and extravagance, the fortune 


| sery and lowest poverty in 1815, at Calais in 


| lating to public works in this District, were pass- 


| lution on the last day of the session, and requesting 
| the concurrence of the Heuse. 


‘ ate, and the amendments adopted 1n that branch 


' that all debate shall step on the former bill in one 


| and no further action of Congress is needed to 





She was to descend with nearly the same rapidity. | 
The next year Sir William Hamilton ‘was recalled | 
from his mission, and returned to England. She 
accompanied him, and Lord Nelson followed. In 
a short time, her husband died, and Lord Nelson 
was killed at Trafalgar. She soon expended, ina 


which had been given her, beth by her husband 
and paramour. She was again reduced to want the 
necessaries of life, and perished in the deepest mi- 


France.”—WVaples—A Sketch. 





CONGRESS. 
WaAsHINGTON, March 3d, 1843. 
Hovusr or RePpRESENTATIVES.—Several bills re- 


ed—among others, the one for the erection of an 
additional ineane hospital. 

A message was received from the Senate, an- 
nouncing the passage of a joint resolution to sus- 
pend the seventeenth joint rule, whieh forbids the 
transmission, to the President, of any bill or reso- 


After a short conversation as to the effect of the 
suspension of the rule, the resolution was concur- 
red in. 

The General Appropriation bill, and the bill au- | 
thorizing the re-issue of Treasury notes which fall | 
due within the year, were received from the Sen- 
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were referred to the Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. Fillmore submitted a resolution, ordering 


hour after it shall have been taken up in Commit- 
tee. It was adopted. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL—DRY DOCKS. 

Mr. Wise presented the report of the Confer- 
ence Committee, on the conflicting provisions in- | 
corporated into this bill by the House and the Sen- 
ate. Thecommittee recommend, with regard to 
dry docks, that all expenditures under for- 
mer appropriations, for a dock at Brooklyn, 
shall be suspended until the first of Janu- 
ary next; and that the Secretary of the Navy 
be directed to enquire into the practicabili- 
ty of constructing a dock in the harbor of 
New York, for the elevation of vessels by means of 
the water of the Croton Aqueduct, and to report 
the result of the investigation to this House at 
the next session. And they further recommend 
that the appropriation of $100,000 for the building 
of a floating dry dock at Pensacola be agreed to by 
the House. 

A division of the question was demanded on 
adopting the report. That part of the recommen- 
dation relating to the harbor of New York, was 
agreed to, ayes 149, nays 20. And the appropria- 
tion for the Pensaeola Dock as concurred in, 
ayes 100, nays 73. 

The compromise was brought about by Mr. 
Roosevelt, of your city, and consists in this: By 
the amendment of the Senate, the whole existing 
appropriation for building a dock at Brooklyn, 
or New York, amounting in the whole to about 
$125,000, was transferred to Pensacola, for the 
purpose of building a floating dock in that harbour 
ona plan to be approved of by the Secretary of the 
Navy. New York wasdeprived of the appropria- 
tion. The appropriation for Pensacola is now 
made in addition to that for your harbor, and the 
application of the latter is merely delayed until 
the kind of dock to be built shall be decided upon, 


authorize such application of the money. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, and took up the Senate’s amendments to 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill. 

The amendment for authorizing the old rates, 
those established by the resolution of 3d March, 
1819, to be paid in the settlement of the bills for 
the printing for Congress during the present ses- 
sion, was disagreed to. Another authorizing the 
payment to Thomas Allen, the former proprietor 
of the Madisonian establishment, and to Blair & 
Rives, of the Globe, of some seventy-five or eighty 


thousand dollars, in the aggregate, for printing the | 


compendium of the returns of the sixth census, 








was also rejected. 


The numerous other amendments adopted in the 
other branch, to this bill having been all passed 
upon, and many of them rejected, the bill wag re- 
ported to the House, and the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole was concurred in. 

The bill was then sent back to the Senate. 

In order to understand the drift of the amend- 
ment first above referred to, that on allowing the 
old rates of charges for the Congressional printing, 
it should be explained, that some time during the 
last session a resolution was passed reducing the 
rates to be paid 20 per cent. below those which 
had obtained for twenty-five years previously.— 
This was one of the seemingly meritorious reforms 
carried out by the whigs.” But mark the issue; on 


_ the very last day but one of the session, here is a 


proposition made by a whig to abrogate all this 
reform, and to grant, to make a douceur to Messrs. 
Gales & Seaton, printers to both Houses of 
Congress, of a sum of money probably not 
less than $40,000 in amount, at any rate equal 
to one quarter more than the prices at, which 
they agreed to do the work. It is a fair specimen 
of the results of whig reform operations. Messrs. 
Gales & Seaton allege, as is probably true enough, 
that they have lost at this rate on the public print- 
ing for this Congress, since the passage of the reso- 
lution ; but suppose they had gained fifty per cent, 
would there have been any motion on their part to 
refund the government one-half the amount of the 
profits? Thesum to be paid under this clause of 
the bill is, in plain words, a gratuity of the public 
money to help to sustain the Intelligencer, which 
Paper, it is said, so much embarrassed are its con- 
cerns, would have otherwise stopped in less than a 
month. Perhaps I should not pass over without 
mention, a circumstance which occurred at about 
this stage in the proceedings, and which threaten- 
ed at first to lead to something of a seene. 

Mr. McKennan was in the chair, and was at- 


| tempting to preserve the strict order in the com- 


mittee, which it is always desirable to maintain, 
though few chairmen are so strenuous as he in en- 
forcing the rules for the purpose, when Mr. Garret 
Davis, a very iittle man from Kentucky, rose to 
speak. 

Mr. Proffit and several other members were 
standing in the aisles about his seat, and perhaps 
hid the individual Dayis from the ken of the 
chairman. At anyrate, the chairman hoped the 
gentlemen in that vicinity would sit down. 

Mr. Proffit appropriated the whole of the hint to 
himself, and said he thought the allusion improper, 
and that he would not take his seat. 

Chair—*‘ Business is suspended in committee.— 
The gentleman from Indiana will take his seat.” 

Mr. Proffit--‘‘No, he wont take hisseat. I am 
not out of order in standing here. I came here to 
look at”— 

Chair--The gentleman from Indiana is ordered to 
take his seat. 

Mr. Proffit--‘‘I am not out of order and will not 
be compelled to seat myself here.” 

Several members here simultaneous moved that 
the committee rise and report the fact of a member 
refusing to take his seat when directed to do so by 
the Chairman. 

Mr. Proffithad by this time retired towards the 
bar, and the Chairman noticing the circumstance, 
the motions to rise were not pressed, and the mat- 
ter dropped, without the intervention of the Ser- 
geant at Arms and his mace, and his assistants 
with their official staves and clubs. 

The bill for the re-issue of Treasury notes was 
then taken up, and the amendment of the Senate, 
requiring the notes to be funded at a rate of interest 
not to exceed six per cent, was rejected. 

The Committee of the Whole was again formed, 


Mr. Atherton, of New Hampshire, taking the « 


chair. A number of bills of minor con#equence 
were taken up and passed upon in Committee. 
At four o’clock, the House took a recess of two 


hours. 
. THE FINALE! 


THE CLOSE OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 
At six o’clock, the House re-assembled. . 
The Committee of the Whole was again formed, 

Mr. Atherton resuming the chair, and the same 

order of business was proceeded with as had been 
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* @uspended by the recess: The Committee now 
» fede, dnd the billé acted upon were perfected ii 
the House. 

The floor of the House now began to present < 
very interesting and animated spectacle. 

It was about seven o’clock, and the officers of the 
House were admitting ladies to the floor with as 
little seruple as they did members. These fai) 
legislators soon dispossessed the usual occupants 
of the row of seats next the bar, and before eight 
o’clock, half the floor of the House was held by 
theni. 

A great number of the other sex, also, under one 
plea of privilege or aaother, gained admittance, 
and all the seats and aisles within, as well as _ the 
sofas and passages without the bar, were crowded 
with those whose right to be there was certified 
to by no other broad seal than that of American 
citizenship, and the custom on such vuccasions. 


The glimmering of the hundreds of sperm can- 
dies, and small fixed lamps of the Hall, through 
the vast gloomy space above, on the beautiful mot- 
tled columns, and upon the painted ceiling of the 
dome, had a novel, and most impressive effect. 

It wa8 interesting, too, to have thus brought be- 
fore us so striking an instance of the close and 
near relatienship between the people, and so im- 
portant a branch of the government as the House of 
Representatives—of the intimacy and practical 
equality which exists between the governed and 
the law makers, the public and the public rulers, 
or,in ordinary phrase, the public servants. 


Mr. Weller, offered the usual resolution of thanks 
to the Speaker. 

There was some dissent. Mr. Charles Brown, 
of Philadelphia, could not vote for a resolution 
that lauded the uniform fairness, impartiality, and 
justice of the Speaker. On this hint he spoke some 
few minutes, and was followed by Mr. C J. Inger- 
soll, Mr. Cooper, and others, on the ether side. 

Mr. Pickens said he was not in favor of discussing 
the resolution, and should vote for it, but as some 
thing had been said as to the impropriety of Mr 
Brown’s course of remark, he could not forbear re- 
minding his opponents of their course on a simila) 
occasion, when Mr. Polk held the place et speaker. | 

Mr. Wise moved he be excused from voting, and 
took occasion to shoo: a sort of Parthian arrow al 
any bedy who should say or insinuate, that he had 
ever been prompted in any act of his, during the 








present Congress, by feelings of disappointed ex- 
pectations with regard to the occupancy of that 
chair. He pronounced any such assertion or in- 
nvend» heretofore made, or that might be made | 


when he should be where he could not meet and 
answer it, a falsehood. 

This broad allusion to his pending nomination, | 
and his expected absence in France, was made at | 
amost unluckly moment, almost simultaneously 
with the taking of the second and decissive vote on | 
the question of his confirmation, at the other end | 
of the capitol. 

Mr Cushing made a few remarks before moving | 
the previous question, which were very good. He | 
also thought proper to refer to his little matter, | 
and intimated that he might soon be a stumping | 
it through his district ia Massachusetts. 

The resolution was edopted—ayes 141, noes 17. 

Messages were now constantly arriving from the 
President, announcing the signing of some bill, or 
from the Senate, with intelligence of the concur- 
rence or rejection, by that body, of propositions of 
the House to amend bills, and the like. 

The bill to repeal the Bankrupt law was brought 
in signed. 

From the Senate, the bill making an appropria- 
tion for the China mission, was received, with an 
amendment restricting the annual compensation of 
the person sent, to that of ministers sent to other 
countries. The amendment wasconcurred in, and 
the bill was sent to the President. 


The Appropriation and Treasury Note bills, 
were returned from the Senate with message that 
they would not recede from their amendments.— 
Committees of Conterence were appointed, who 
shortly after reported in favor of agreeing to all 
the Senate’s amendments but that of the Appropri- 








ation bill respecting the paying for the printing 


of the censusdocument. The reports were adopt- 
ed, and the bills were sent to the President. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. McKeor 
moved the Honse go into Committee ot the whole 
on General Jackson’s fine. 

The motion failed, ayes 78, noes 83. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, the Speaker 
stated, on somebody submitiing a resolution, tha’ 
in his opinion no more business could be legally 
and properly done. 

The House remained ina nearly quiescent state 
until one o’clock, A. M., when Mr. Pickens moved 
that a committee be appointed to wait on the Pre 
sident and inform him of the readiness of this 
House to adjourn sine die, unless he wished furthe: 
to communicate with it. 

Mr. Pickens and Mr. Wise were appointed the 
Committee, and having retired, in a few moments 


‘returned with the President’s answer that he had 


no more to say to’em, and wished them all 
manner of happiness, and pleasant journeys home 
—*‘never toreturn,” he would perhaps have added, 
had his secretewishes been spoken with regard to 
many of them. 

In SENATE, several private bills of little general 
importance were discussed at some length, and 
after they had been disposed of, the bill to extend 
the duration of the pension act came up and occu- 
pied the Senate until halfpast twelve o’clock. 
The vote on the passage of the bill was, ayes 25, 
noes 17. 

The bill appropriating $30,000 for testing by ex- 
periments, the efficiency of Prof. S. F. B. Morse’s 
Magnetic Telegraph, passed this morning without 
a division. 

At one o’cleck, the Senate went into executive 
session, and proceeded at once to the decapi.ation 
of Mr. Smith, Collector of Philadelphia. What 
was the precise vote on this gentleman’s case we do 
not learn, but it was nearly unanimous. 

Whether the name of Mr. Blythe, the former 
democratic collector of the port, was sent in and 
acted on immediately, we cannot say, but that gen- 
tleman was, in th. course ef the day or night, nom- 
inated and confirmed by a smashing vote. 

Several thousand dollar postmasters, and such 
small concerns, were brought to the guillotine be- 
tore four o’clock, and at that time the Senate took 
a recess to half past five. But with the rest we 
inust be exceedingly brief. 

The Senate met again at half-past five, was en- 
gaged in such legislative business as may be learn- 
ed from my account of the proceedings in the 
House, for about an hour, and then went to work 


| at the nominations again. 


Mr. Wise’s nomination was first passed upon. 
After debate, he was r-jected by the very decisive 
vote of ayes 12, nays 24. 

Mr. Cushing was then taken in hand. He was 
not confirmed, atter debate, by the following vote: 
ayes 19, nays 27. @ 

Mr. Irwin, nominated to Copenhagen, was then 
confirmed. It is not known whether he will ac- 
cept; but it is so supposed. 





ACTS OF CONGRESS. 


Annexed will be found a list of the Acts passed 
at the late session of Congress, as complete as we 
have been able to make it, and, we rather think, 
very neatly so. By examining it, the reader will 
learn what acts have passed, and may also know, 
from the absence of their titles in the list, what 
acts have not been passed, either through disin- 
clination, want of time to consider them, or the 
disagreement of the two Houses in regard to them. 

To enable the general reader, however, to come 
directly to an understanding of what important and 
prominent bills failed to pass, we enumerate the 
following, which, among others, fell into that pre- 
dicament: 

SOME BILLS WHICH DID NOT PASS. 

The bill to provide for the satisfaction of claims 
due to certain American citizens for spoliations 
committed on their commerce prior to July 31, 
1800. 

The bill for the augmentation of the marine 
corps, and for other purposes. 

The bill establishing additional ranks in the 
navy of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The bill making appropriations for the com- 
mencement of certain fortifications, for repairing 
of old works, and for military surveys. 

The bill to provide for the disposal and manage- 
ment of the tund bequeathed by James Smithson to 
the United States, for the establishment of an insti- 


tution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men. 

The bill making appropriations for the Cumber- 
land road in the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and for certain harbors. 

The bill [No 548] to reduce the compensation 
to the members of the Senate, members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, and 
other public officers. 

The bill to reduce the postage on letters, to fix 
the same in decimal currency, to regulate the post- 
age on newspapers, and to abolish the franking 
privilege. 

The bill regulating the taking of testimony in 
cases of contested elections, ana for other pur- 
poses. 

The bill making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors and rivers, &c. 

The bill to establish a Government office for 
printing and binding, and for other purposes. 

The bill for repaving and repairing a portion of 
Pennsylvania avenue. : 

The bill to authorize the adoptiou of measures 
for the occupation and settlement of the territory 
of Oregon, for extending certain portions of the 
laws uf the United States over the same, and for 
other purposes. . 

The bill to prevent the employment of private 
Expresses upon mail routes, and for the preventioa 
of trauds upon the revenues of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The bill for the relief ot Gnncral Andrew Jack- 


son. 
The bill to extend the Patent Office to Ninth- 
street. 


List oF Pusuic Acts Passep AT THE THIRD 
SEssION CF THE 27rH CoNGREBs. 


An act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of Government for the calen- 
dar year ending the 30th day ol June, 1843. 

An act making appropriatio:.s for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of Government for the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty four. 

An act making appropriations for the support of 
the army and of the military academy, and for 
armories, arsenals, arms and munitions of war, and 
surveys, for the half calendar year ending the 
thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty three, and for the fiscal year cening 
on the firs: day of Juiy, one thousand eight hund:e 
and furty three, and ending the thirueth day of 
June, one thous .nd eight hundred and forty four. 

An act making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the half calender year beginning the first 
day of January, and ending on tbe thirtieth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and forty three, 
and for the fiscal year beginning on the first day 
of July,one thousand eight hundred and forty 
three, and ending on the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eigh hundred and forty tour. 

Aw act making appropriations jor fnfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
the current and contingent expenses of tie [..dian 
department, for the half calendar year beginning 
on the first day of January and endig on the first 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and tuity 
three; and for the fiscal year beginning on the first 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and torty 
three, and ending on the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty four. 

An act making appropriations for certain forti- 
fications of the United States for tre haf calendar 
sear beginning on the first day of January and end. 
ing onthe thirtieth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty three; and for the fiscal 
year beginning on the first day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty three, and ending on 
the thirtieth day of June, ove thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty four. 

An act further to continue in foree the act for 
the payment of horses and other property lost in 
the military service of the United States. 

An act to provide for carrying into effect the 
treaty between the United States andG eat Britain, 
concluded at Washington on the ninth day of Au- 
gust, one thousand eight hundred and forty two. 

An act providing the means of future intercourse 
between the United States and the Government of 
China. 

Anact making appropriations for the payment 
navy pensions due on the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three, and on 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four. 

An act authorizing the re-issue of Treasury notes, 
and for other purposes. 

An act to bring into the Treasury moneys re- 
ceived by certain public officers betore they can be 
disbursed, and for other purposes. 

An act to authorize the chief clerk in the office 
of the Secretary cf State to frank public and offi- 
cial documents sent from that office. 

An act making appropriations for pensions for 
the half calendar year beginning on the first day of 
January and ending on the thirtieth day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-three; and 
for the fiscal year beginning on the first day of 
July, one thousand ei oe hundred and forty-three, 
and ending the thirtieth day of June, one 
eight hundred and forty-four. 
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An act to permit the entry of merchandize re 
covered from shipwreck, in certain cases, fre: 
from duty, 

An act declaring Robinson,in the State of Maine 
to be a port of delivery. 

Anact to amend’the laws regulating imprison- 
ment for debt within the District of Columbia. 

Anact to perfect the tities to lands south of the 
Arkansas rivers, heid under New Madrid location: 
and pre-emption rights, under the act of 1914. 

An act in relation tothe two per cent fund ot 
the State of Mississippi. 

An act regulating the currency of foreign gold 
and silver coins in the United States. 

An act to fix the value of certain forciga mo- 
neys of account in computation at the custom. 
houses. 

An act,to teat the practicability of establishing 
asystem of electro-magnetic telegraphs by the 
United States. 

An act to modify the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide tor the better security of the lives of pas- 
sengers on board of vessels prepelled in whole or 
partly by steam,” approved July seventh, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-cight. 

Ap act to repeal the bankrupt act. 

An act in relation to the exemplifications o! 
the records of land patents, and other evidences 
of title, and amendatory of the act entitled ‘*An 
act to reerganise the General Land Office.” 

An act authorizing the sale of lands, with the 
improvements thereon erec'ed by the United States 
for the use of their agents, teachers, farmers, me- 
chanics, and other persons employed among the 
Indians. 

An act to provide, in eertain cases, for the sale 
of the real estate of infants within the District of 
Columbia. 

Aq act granting a pension to certain widows o! 
Revolutionary soldiers. 

An act to authorize the election or appointment 
of officers in the Territory of Wisconsin. 

Anact for the protection of commerce on the 
western shores of Lake Michigan. 

An act providing for the settlement of claims 
for supplies turnished the Florida militia. 

An act to set aside certain reservatins of lands, 
on account of live oak, in the south eastern district 
of Louisiana. 

An act authorizing an examination and survey of 
the harbor of Memphis, in Tenaessee. 

Avact to authorize the investigation of alleged 
frauds under the pre-emption laws, and for other 
purposes. 

Anact providing for the sale of certain lands 1 
the states of Ovo and Michigan, ceded by the 
Wyandot tribe of Indians, and for other purposes. 

An act to amend an act entitled, ‘* An act 
making an appropriation for the erection of a 
marine hospital at or near Ocracoke, North Caro- 
lina. 

An act amendatory of an act establishing the 
branch mint at Dihlonega, Georgia, and defining 
the duties of assayer aid coiner. 

Anact to fix the conpensation of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings. 

An act to reduce the salary of the surveyor of tne 
port ef Camden, New Jersey. 

An act to re»eal an act entitled ‘An act to extend 
the collection district of Wiscasset.” 

An act directing the survey of the northern line 
of the reservation for the half-breeds of the S:x} 
and Fox tribe of Indians, by the treatv of fourth | 
of Auzust, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four. 

An act amendatory of “An act for the relief of 
sick and disabled seamen.” 

Anact altering the times of holding the circuit 
court ofthe United States for the district of Con- 
necticut. 

An act toamend the charter of the towa of 
Alexandria. 

Aa act to re-enact and continue in cperation the 
several acts now in force for the relief of insolvent 
debtors of the United States. 

An act to continue the office of Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

An act to authorize the Legislatures of the 
States of Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee to settle the lands heretofore appropriated | 
for the use of schools in those States. 

An act to provide for holding circuit courts at 
Williamsport, in the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

An act to change the time of holding the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the district of East Ten- 
nessee. 

An act to change the place of holding the cir- 
cuit and district courts in the district of Maine. 

An act tocontinue in force an act therein men- 
tioned, relating to the port of Baltimore. 

An act for the payment of seven companies of 
Georgia militia for services rendered in the years 
1840 and 1841. 

An act to amend an act establishing a district 
court of the United States at Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia. 

An act regulating the mode of paying over to 
the State of Alabama the two per cent. fund ré- 
linquished to said State by the act approved the 
4th day of September, 1841. 

OF A PRIVATE NATURE. 





acTs 
An act for the relief of Thomas Weaver and Ja- 


cob Heyberger, sureties of the Norristown and Val- 
ley Railroad Company. 

An act to authorize the issuing of a new register 
tor the American ship Westchester, of New York, 
oy the name of the Atlantic, ot New York. 

An act for the relief of Charles Gordon, owner of 
the schooner Two Sons, and the legal representa- 

ives of the crew of zaid vessel. 

An act for the reliefof the legal representatives 
of Daniel Brent, deceased, late consul of the Uni- 
ted States at Paris. 

An act for the relief of Edwin Barnet, late con- 
sul of the United States at Lima, in Peru. 

An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry to refund to David Watkinson and Company, a 
part of the duties imposed on a certain qua:tity of 
= and iron imported by them into the port of New 

fork. 

An ect for the relief of Knoft Martin, 3d, and 
Arnold Martin, owners of the fishing schooner 
Oaly Son, and others. 

An act for the relief ot Hugh Riddle, of the state 
of New York. 

An act for the relief of George Randall, John C. 
Haskell, and Elisha H. Holmes. 

An act supplemental to the act of twenty-fourth 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
to contiaue a copy right to John Rowlett. 


An act toauthorize the enrolment or register of | 


the brig Neuva Granada, 

An act for the relief of the owners of the fund 
received trom the British Government as an in- 
demnity for slaves lost from on board the Comet 
and Encomium, at Nassau, Bahamas. 

An actforthe reliet of Isaac and Thomas S. 
Winslow. 

An act for the relief of Elisha Moreland, Wm. 
M. Kennedy, Robert J. Kennedy, and Mason E 
Lewis. 

An act for the relief of James M. Morgan. 

An act to allow a pension to Nancy Wiiliams, 
widow of David Williams, who was one of the 
captors of Major Andre. 

An act for the relief of the Steamboat Company 
at Nantucket. 

An act for the relief of Hugh Riddle, of the state 
of New York. 


LEGISLATURE. 








In SeENATE—Monpbay, March 6. 
NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 
Mr. Foster sustained the d- cision of tne chair, 
and replied to the argument of Mr. Sherwood. 
Mr. Scott then took the floor, in opposition to 
the decision uf the chair, and argued that the bill 
‘was both au appropriation of public money to lo- 
cal and private purposes, and an alteration of a 
body politic. 
Mr. Strong took the same ground ; and was fol- 
lowed by 


Mr. Ruger, also in opposition to the decision of 


the chair 

The President then gave the grounds of his de- 
cision; when the question was taken on the ap- 
peal, and the decision of the chair sustained by the 
following vote; 

AYt3—Messrs Bockee, Chamberlain, Corning, Dickin- 
son, Faulkner. foster, Franklin, Hopkins, Lott, Mitchell, 
Platt. Reot, Varian, Works—14. 

NOES—Messrs. Deani-ton, Deyo, Ely, Hunter, Law- 
rence, Porter, Ruger, Scott, Scevil, Sherwood, 8:rong, 
Varney —12. . 

So the bill was declared passed, and ordered to 
the Assembly for concurrence, 


‘Turspay, March 7. 

Mr. Dickinson called for the consideration ot his 
resoiution in relation to the priuting of the rep rt 
of the Comptroller of last year, relative to the ex- 
penditures on the canals. 

Mr. Ely thought this one of the strangest reso- 
lutions ever presented toa deliberative body.— 
What authority have we to order oar clerk to call 
on the printers to the Assembly and demand a pub- 
lie document. 

Mr. Dickinson thought this a very important re- 
solution How could we act on the bill to pay 
contractors without the facis contained ia this 
document ? We cannot. 

Mr. Lott opposed the resolution as imposing an 
unnecessary and useless burden upon the clerk. 
He also repelled all charges of bad motives on the 
last Assembly. . 

The hour of 12 having arrived, the business of 
the Senate was suspended. 

In As3EMBLY. 

A bill from the Senate in relation to the New 
York and Erie Railroad was read the first time, 
when Mir. E. Strong objected to the second reading 
to-day. 

The committee of the whole, Mr. Jones in the 
chair, took up the bill to reduce the capital ef the 
Mechanics’ Bank of the city of New York (to 
$1,440 000 ] 

Mr. Hathaway objected to the provision that 
the bank, after the lst January, 1849, shall be re- 
quired to contribute to the safety fund only on its 
reduced capital—and moved to strike it out. . 

Mr. Leland explained that a portion of the capi- 
tal had been lost, without any fault on the part of 
the stockholders, and insisted that it would be un- 
just to them to exact more from their dividends in 
the shape of contributions to the safety fund than 
their actual capital, 


The Speaker said this was the first time that the 
capital ot a.bank had been proposed to be reducet 
that the bank was required to contribute alter 
such reduction the fuli proportion required by the 
original capital. It was a new principle, and 
would be wrong, but for the fact that the safety 
fund was deficient, and that this deficiency arose - 
while the capital of the bank was nominally full. 

Mr. Hathaway’s amendment was negatived, and 
the bill (after striking out the 4th section relative 
to the vote of each stockholder on the shares held 
by them) was reported to the house. 

The amendment was renewed and again deteat- 
ed, and the bill ordered toa third reading. 
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U. S. Cincurr Court, March 8.— The Sémere 
Case --The Grand Jury this day applied to the 
| Court for information as to whether offences com- 
mitted on board armed vessels of the United States, 
at sea, were cognizable by courts of law. 

Judge Betts in reply, told the Grand Jury thatas 
the question was one of mere than ordinary impott- 
ance, he wished the Grand Jury to put the query 
in writing,and that he would give thema writtett 
reply to it. 

The Charge of Murder at Sea —The Grand 
Jury have dismissed the complaint against Robert 
Rice, Captain of the Caroline Pratt, whose arrest 
we reported a day or two since. We understand it 
was dismissed on the ground that had the captain 
allowed a buat to be lowered, it must have been in- 
| stantly swamped, from the then state of the wea- 
| ther, and that it was therefore better that the one 
| manshould be drowned than risk the almost in- 
| evitable destruction of others in a vain attempt to 


| save him.—Journal of Commerce. 





| 
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| Unrree Srares Cincurr Court.—The Grand 
| Jury of the U. S Circuit Court, met yesterday, but 
| adjourned to meet againto-day. Letters have been 
| addressed to the U. S. District Atterney, Ogden 
Hoffman, by Mr. Morris, a son-in-law of John C. 
; Spencer, on behalf of the late Midshipman Spen- 
; cer, who was executed for mutiny on board the U. 
|S brig Somers, and by Mrs. Cromwell, widow of 
; Samuel Cromwell, acting boatswain of the same 
| vessel, also executed for mutiny, calling thé atten- 
| tion of the Grand Jury thereto. We understand, 
| however, that the Grand Jury have refused to fiud 
1a bill against Commander Mackenzie. 
{ 
| The Grand Ju y in the United States Circuit 
| Court had yesterday under consideration the case 
| of Capt. Rice of the brig Caroline Pratt, as report 
ed by us yesterday, but they adjourned without any 
definite action. 
| Qa the evening of his arrest, Captain Rice was 
| taken before Judge Betts, on application of his 
| counsel, F. F. Marbury, E-q., and after examining 
jhe Mate, Judge Betts ordered him to find bail in 
$500 only, thus showing that litile reliance can be 
placed on the affidavits of the two men, upon 
whose c mplaint he was arrested.— Courier. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DESTRUCTION: OF I1HE TOWN OF POINT 
PETRE, GAUDALOUPE. 
Several Thousa:' d Lives Lost. 

Capt. Tuompson of the brig Frances June,at this 
port yesterday from St, John’s P. R reports the oc- 
currence at tha’ place of a severe shock of an earth- 
quake on the 8th February, which lasted about 
two minutes, but did ne special damage. Intelli- 
gence of the destructive effects of the earthquake 
in various other islands is given in the annexed ex- 
| tracts from letters, received by the Frances Jane: 
| Sr. Jonz’s, P. R. Feb. 14, 1843. 

We had a severe shock of an earthquake on the 
Sth inst. but it was not so severe ag the one last 
year, though it lasted a longertime. In St. Thomas 
it was very severe, and is said to have lasted over 
two minutes. All persons fled from their houses, 
but most fortunately no ove was hurt,and no material 
damage was done there. A _ vessel arrived at St. 
| Thomas from Antigua, reports that ail the houses 
were thrown down in that island, and the wind- 
mills were either down or so much injured that 
they cannot be worked In Nevis, also, every thing 
(except the Bath House) is down, and the steamer 
passing Martinique, Guadaloupe and Montserat, 
saw those islands covered with a dense cloud of 
dust. 

No accounts have yet been received from any 
other island, but we fear we shall hear of great de- 
siruction of property and loss of life in all the 
Windward Islands. We cannot vouch for the 
truth of the above, but we give it aswe receive 
it from a creditable source in St. Thomas. 

Jouns, P. R. Feb. 15, 1841. 

We yesterday received advices from the Wind- 
ward. The effects of the earthquake of the Sth 
inst. have been awful indeed. The town of 
Point Petre,Guadaloupe,isentirely destroy ed,and ten 
thousand persons are supposed to have been killed. 
The loss of property is immense. At Antigua 
there has also been a great loss of property, though, 
but few lives were destroyed. All the mills 











sugar works are mote or less injured, and the 
greater part of the crop will be lost. Nevis, Mont. 
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serat, Barbadoes, &c. are all said to have suffered 
mueh, but to what extent is not known here yet. 


FIRES. 

Fire ry Worcesrer.—We learn from Mr. 
Leonard, of the Worcester express, that a fire was 
discovered this (Monday) morning, about one 
e’clock, in the brick building next door south of 
the Central Hotel, on Main street. It was prin- 
cipally occupied by Messrs. Spear & }arnsworth, 
as a restorateur and boarding-house, which, with 
its contents, was entirely destroyed. The fire had | 
made such progress before it was discovered, that | 
the occupants of the building had barely time to | 
escape with their lives. | 

The adjoining building, known as the Central | 
Exchange, was soon on fire, and notwithstanding | 





Inanner the port of Buenaventura on the Zulia 
river. 

The Council of Government have recommended 
the Executive to sanction the application for re- 
building and repairing the walls of Panama, pro- 
bably with a view tostrengthening this point lest 
it should fall into the hands of the English or 
French, on the canal being opened, as we find un- 
der the same date, that the Council recommend 
establishing certain rules for carrying into effect 
the enterprise of opening communication by a 
canal across the Isthmus. 

The elevation being only about fifteen feet and 


the canal not more than thirteen miles, it 18 | 
probable the work will be completed in a few | 


years. 
With this canal open, a voyage by water to the 


the exertions of the firemen and citizens, was en- | North West coast will be accomplished by steam in 
tirely destroyed. This building was occupied by | a month, at the utmost, and without risk ; while 
the post-office, the Worcester Bank, the printing | now, the voyage round the Cape,besides being very 
and publishing offices of the Worcester Palladium, | hazardous and difficult, requires at least a year. 
the Worcester Waterfall, lawers’ offices, &c., and | Our countrymen migrating westward will soon find 
the amount of property consumed must be very | themselves as near their home on the Atlantic sea- 
large. We learn that there was an insurance on | board as they were when first settling upon the 
the building of $15,000, partly in Worcester and | shores of our lakes. The public stocks of New 





partly in this city. 

A livery stable, situated immediately in the rear | 
of the Exchange, owned by Nathan Parker, was | 
also burnt to the ground. We do not learn the 
amount of Mr. Parker’s loss, or whether the build- 
ing and contents were insured.- 

The “Wool Store,” a very large brick building | 
in the rear of the one in which the fire was discov- | 
ered, formerly used as astorehouse for wool, but | 
latterly unoccupied, except in the third story, was 
also entirely destroyed. 

A letter received from the postmaster of Wor- | 
cester, says—‘‘All the letters, paper and property, 
belonging to the post-office, have been preserved ; 
but they are in such a state of confusion as will | 
cause some irregularity. I hope to restore order 
in a day or two.” 

The Central Hotel was on fire several times, as 
also was the splendid mansion of Daniel Waldo, | 
whic stands but a few feet south of the Ex- 
change. 

P. S. Since the above was in type, we have re- | 
ceived aletter from a correspondent in Worcester, 
from which we learn that the books, papers, bills 
and specie of the Worcester Bank were removed 
to a place ofsecurity without loss. The printing 
materials belonging to J. B. Ripley, printer of the 
Palladium, were mostly saved; but the contents 
of the Waterfall office were entirely destroyed and 
but partially insured.— Boston Eve. Jour. 


Fire in Mitton.—We leern from Col. Hatch, | 
of the New Bedford Express, that a fire occurred | 
in Milton on Friday night, ebout 11 o’elock, in the | 
house of Mrs. Sally Daverport. The house and | 
farniture were wholly destroyed. Loss about $2,- | 
500; partly insured at Dedham.—Boston Journal. | 

We regret to learn that the dwelling of Judge | 
Carpenter, of Carthage, was destroyed by fire a few | 
nights since, and that he sustained a loss over his 
insurance and furniture saved of about $890.— Wa- 
tertown Jeff. 

The flour ‘mill of Mr. George’Platt, at Stanton, 
Del., was consumed by fire on Thursday night, to- | 
gether with 200 barrels of flour, anda quantity of | 
grain. 


Laresr From New Grenapva.—Files of the | 
Official Gawette, published at Bogota, up to the | 
24th fof December, received by the brig Ameri- | 
can, at this port, from Savanilla, contain interest- | 
ing inteliigence of the prosperity and advancement | 
of the country. | 

A decree, founding public schools, based upon | 
principles similar to those of this state, published | 
in the papers from the 4th to the 15th, containe a | 
full detail of particulars relative tothem, and will | 
repay a perusal. Their general direction is given | 
to the Secretary of the Interior. He is charged | 
with the duty of establishing public libraries—a | 
luxury, by the way, that has never found its way | 
into our institutions, liberal, and careful of the 
rights of the less favored by fortune among us, as | 
we think ourselves. | 

We perceive, by this document, that the art cf | 


printing has not been neglicted, they having deter- | 
mined to use the books printed at Bogota, in pre- | 
ference to the French and English editions—the | 
type of the latter being less clear and beautifdl. | 

On the 2d December, Sir Robert Stewart inform- | 
ed the government of the establishment of a Jine of 
British steam packets, leaving Santi Martha 
monthly, which appears to have given great satise 
faction. 

Immigration has increased to a great extent since | 
the termination of the war. In one province, the 
return gives three hundred and eighty-nine men, 
and four hundred and seventeen women—the best 
evidence, say they, that can be offered of the sta- 
bility of the government, and the protection afford- 
ed by the laws. Indeed, it would seem only to re- 
quire population to make this productive and favored 
country the richest in the world, its resources be- 
ing apparently unlimited; and only requiring hands 
to bring them out. : 

Venezuela having declared Maracaibo a free port 
for such goods as are destined for New Granada, 


| the financial department of government. 


Granada have already felt the effect of this and 
other salutary measures of Government. Itis cal- 
culated that the canal alone, will produce a reve- 


nue sufficient for the support of Government, as it | 
will take toll upon the whole trade of the Pacific | 
coast, and the greater part of that with the East | 


Indies. 
There can be noj doubt that it is with a view to 


the opening thischannel of trade, that France has | 
| occupied the groupe of islands lying off the cozst, | 
near the debouchure of the canal in the Pacific | 
Oceans ; it having been stated in the French cham- | 


bers that the cost of a ship canal would not exceed 
six inillions of frances. 


The British Government hasa Charge at Bogota, | 


though they formerly contented themselves with 


a simple consul, and it should be a matter of some | 
solicitude with us to have a treaty formed as early | 


as possible. 

Our files show a contiaued watchfulness over 
Presi- 
dent Herran seems to feel that the national debt, 


though now only about six millions, one million ' 
having been paid off during the past year, isa debt | 
reflecting discredit upon himself, and seems striv- | 


ing topay it off with as much zeal and energy as 
if it were his own. 


The miats show an inereased amount of coinage; | 
| that of gold produced from the provinces on the | 
| Pacific, exceeding by a million and a half that of | 
The revenue from import duties, | 


former years. 
salt mines, tobacco and public lands, has also great- 
ly increased, owing to the greater facilities now 
afforded by government, and to the additional 
number of consumers. 

A country producing three crops of grain in a 
year cannot but be prosperous if true to itselfi— 
And our government cannot be too watchful in 


| preventing that monopolizer, England, from d- 


plematising us out of a treaty, as our citizens are 


| too deeply interested in all that concerns New 


Grenada, to permit our relations to lie dormant, as 
they do at present. 


SoutH Carouina Exection.—In the fifth dis- 
trict a democrat, Col. A. Bunt, is elected to Con- 
gress. Five democrats thus far are elected, and 
two districts to be heard from. The members 
elected, are Joseph A. Woodward, John Campbell, 
A. Burt, Isaac E. Holmes, R. Barnwell Rhett. 


Bank or VERNon.—Theodore IF. Hand has been 
appointed Cashier of the Bank of Vernon, in the 
place of Salmon Case, resigned.— Utica Gazette. 


Gov. Fairfield has been elected to fill the vacan- 
cy in the United States’ Senate, occasioned by the 
| resignation of Mr. Williams. The term expires 
in 1845. 


CASE OF COMMANDER MACKENZIE. 


Captain Mackenzie is on trial before a Naval 
| Court Martial, upon acharge of murder, committed 
| on the high seas, while acting as Commander of 
| the United States brig of war Somers. The trial 
{is proceeding on board the United States ship 
| North Carolina, and has,been pending for some 
| weeks past. Captain Mackenzie had been pre- 
| viously tried before a Naval Court ef Inquiry on 
| the like chargef and acquitted. It is stated that a 
| complaint has been preferred against Captain Mac- 
| kenzie before the Grand Jury in the Circuit Court 
| of the United States, now sitting in New York, in 
' order that he may be indicted and tried in the same 
court for the same alleged crime. My opinion is 
requested on the question, whether a District or 
| Circuit Court of the United States can properly 
| take cognizance of the charge under the above cir- 
cumstances: 








OPINION. 

In thissame case of Captain Mackenzie, Judge 
Betts of the District Court of the United States, 
some weeks ago, left it as a doubtful or unsettled 
question, whether the Circuit Court of the United 
States had, under the Crimes Act of March 8d, 
1825, concurrent jurisdiction with Courts Martial 
over offences committed on board ships of war. If 
they had, he considered that the proviso of the 
| eleventh section of the act referred to, showed that 
; the powers of Courts Martial were nto abrogated or 
| suspended ; end that it was doubtful whether the 
courts of civil jurisdiction were under the necessi- 
ty of exercising their jurisdiction. 

First. I consider the better opinion to be, that 
crimes and oflences committed on the high seas by 
a person in the actual service ef the United States, 
on board one of their vessels of war, and duly com- 
missioned and claiming to act under that authority, 
are not cognizable under the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of the United States. The fitting and pecu- 
| liar cognizance of such crimes and offences is in 
| the Naval Courts Martial, instituted under the act 
| of Congress of April 23d, 1800, which created a 
| Naval Code of Martial Law, for the trial and 
| punishment of crimes and offences committed in 
the Naval service of the United States. It has 

been from the beginning an adjudicated and settled 
| principle in the jurisprudence of the United 
| States, that the Federal Courts have no criminal 
| jurisdiction but what is expressly conferred on 
| them by acts of Congress, Now there is no statute 
; any where giving-express jurisdiction to the Civil 


| Courts of the United States over crimes at sea in 


| the United States Navy. The enactments in the 
Large rrom Lima.--Brave Conpuct oF two | Naval Code of 1800 cover the whole ground by the 


| Genrrars—The Madisonian publishes an ex- | detailed and specific provisions tor the punish- 


tract from a letter dated Lima, Nov. 8th, giving | ment of crimes committed in the United States 
an account of an engagement which took place at | Navy, by Naval Courts Martial, which have juris- 


| Agna Santa, about 140 miles from Lima, between | diction to try all crimes and offences whatever, 


the armies commanded by General Vidac and Tor- | so committed, and to acquit or to convict and 
rico, in which the latter was defeated and his | award the highest punishments known to the law. 
whole foree dispersed or captured. Very few were | If the Crimes act of 1825 intended to interfere with 
kitled—not more than fifty, probably. There | the Naval Code of discipline, and transfer it to 
were ebout seven thousand troops present, of | the Civil Courts, the intention of Congress would 
which upwards of four thousand were on the side | no doubt have been expressly and clearly declared. 
of Torrice ; who lost the battle by his own coward- | Sucn a fatal interference as it would be even to 
ice, for he was the first to fly from the field, and | give concurrent jurisdiction to the Civil Courts, 


j and was with difficulty overtaken and persuaded 


| validity of the note. 





the favor has been reciprocated by opening in like 


fled whilst the chances were decidediy in his fa- | 
vor. He rode in great haste to Callao—went on | 
board a French corvette, and he and his ministers, | 
and Gen. San Roman and some others, have gone to | 
Chili. Vidac, believing also that he had iost the | 
day, fled in the opposite direction from Torrico, 
not stopping until he had gone forty or fifty miles, 


that the victory was his: so that both the com- | 
manders were running away at the same time. | 


Tue Case or Mrs. Mittex.—This case is as- | 
suming a different aspect than that for which it 
was commenced. They are now going into the 
merits of the $20,000 note, and witnesses have been 
examined for the last three days to substantite the 
Yesterday the case was con- 
tinued before Justice Stevens. The elder Mrs. 
Miller deposed that her daughter-in-law had in- 
formed her that her Uncle Wells had given a note 
to herself and husband for $20,000, but that he had 
not revealed the secret even toher aunt. This was 
on her daughter’s returnfrom Yonkers, where they 
had been fora few days ona visit to Mr Wells, 
(the uncle.) 





Smut Norgs,—We are glad to see the Demo- | 
eratie presses throughout the State taking such | 
strong grounds against the issue of small notes.— | 
We believe the mass of the people know their true | 
interests better than to sanction such a measure.— | 
Harrisbur gh Reporter, 


ought not tobe left to construction, and to be 
drawn by inference merely. 

I consider, therefore, the sounder eninion to be, 
that the jurisdiction of the Naval Courts Martial 
is in the case stated exclusive, and that the Courts 


| of the United States of civil jurisdiction, have no 
| lawful cognizance of the case. 


Nor ought they to 
have upon principles of public policy, nor would 
they have without fataily impairing the authority, 
character, and discipline of the American Navy.— 
Courts Martial act under a distinct and peculiar 


| code, and which Lord Mansfield termed a sea mili- 


tary code, which the wisdom of ages had formed. 
The act of Congress of 23d April, 1800, has di- 
gested and adopted that code. It specified particu- 
lar punishments for particular crimes, and de- 
clared further, that all crimes committed by per- 
sons belonging to the Navy, and not therein speci- 
fied, should be punished, ‘ according to the laws 
and customsin such cases at sea.’—This is what 
Lord Mansfield had also declared, when he ob- 
served that ‘ when a maa is charged with an offence 
against the articles, or where the articles are si- 
lent against the usages of the Navy, he could only 
be tried by a Court Martial.’ In the naval public 
service, commanders‘ must act upon delicate sus- 
picions, upon the evidence of their own eyes.— 
They must give desperate commands—they must 
require instantaneous obedience. A naval tribu- 
nal only is capable of appreciating all these cir- 


i ¢umstances, and without that stern discipline and 
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perfect command that the naval code requires, an 
American man of war would soon ome, to use 
again an expression of Lord Mansfield, ‘a rabble, 
dangerous only to their friends, and harmless to 
the enemy.’ 

Second. But if the federal civil courts be ad- 
mitted to have concurrent jurisdiction in the case 
of such officers, yet they lose that jurisdiction if a 
Naval Court Martial had previously taken cogni- 
zance of the charge. In the ease of concurrent ju- 
risdiction under the same government, jurisdiction 
attaches exclusively to the one that first assumes 
cognizance of the case—for no man can be tried at 
the same time in two jurisdictions. it would be 
equally unjust and absurd. If he be acquitted by a 
Naval Court Martial, that acquittal would be a 
good bar to an indictment and trial for the same 
offence ; for no person, says the Constitution of the 
United States, shall be ‘subject for the same of- 
fence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb.” 
If he be on trial before a Naval Court Martial, that 
fact would constitute a good plea in abatement of 
any criminal prosecution instituted in a National 
Civil Court of criminal jurisdiction for the same 
offence. It may be declared as a settled principle, 
and founded on the plainest justice and good sense, 
that where there are two tribunals under the same 
government, of concurrent jurisdiction, the jurie- 
diction of that tribunal which first takes cognizance 
by process of the subject matter, is conclusive, and 
a plea in abatement of such a Lis-prudens would 
be available. Were it otherwise, a man might be 
not only harrassed, but destroyed in the conflict be- 
tween the two jurisdictions, both claiming him 
and trying him at the same time. 

In my opinion, therefore, in either point of view 
of the question stated, the Circuit Court of the 
United States tor New York, cannot lawfully, nor 
without great injury and injustice, take cogaizance 
of the case stated. 

(Signed. ) 
New York, March 7, 1843. 


JAMES KENT. 
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Cost of a Farm and raising Products on the 
Wesern Prairies, 

You hear complaints of the low price of beef.— 
Do you know how low it can be produced? I be- 
lieve you are advised that no finer beef was ever 
eaten than that made upon prairie grass. Let me 
tell you the actual cost. I can buy calves at $1,50 
each. I have and can hire them wintered until 
four years old, tor $1,50 each winter. Here, then, 
I can have the finest fat steers four anda half years 
old, for $7,50 a head—cows, of course at the same 
cost, including a couple of calves. The cost of 
sheep growing, Mr. Murray and myself have al- 
already stated. As you are whole hog men, I will 
give you a few items, and leave it te you to * cy- 
pher out” the actual cost of western pork. In the 
first place, pigs are a spontaneous production.— 
Corn on the farm, the present year, and perhaps it 
ig about an average, within fifty or sixty miles of 
Chicago, is not worth over 125 cents a bushel.— 
Oats 8 to 10 cents, and potatoes less. And they 
being so low, I will not pretend to fixa price upon 
beets, rutabagas, carrots, &c. but they can be rais- 
ed cheap. The summer feed costs little or nothing, 
and as often as every other year, hogs will get fat 
upon the mast, which our oak and hickory groves 
produce abundantly. The next question that I ex- 
pect your eastern readers to ask is, Can prairie 
farmers raise grain at these prices ? I will state a 
few facts, and they shali draw conclusions. 

The first cost of land is $1,25 an acre. The first 
plowing we geuerally count as cost, though erro- 
neously. This is worth $1,50 an aere ; or to be 
better understood, I will say differently. Prairie 
land 1s abundant at government price ; but timber 
is mostly in second hands and is held higher. A 
quarter section of prairie land, that is, 160 acres, at 
$1 ,25, is 


$200 
Timber, say 40 acres, which is more than enough ia 
Breaking up the prairie, at 150...... ~- 240 


Fencing into four lots, eight rails high and stakes, 
$60 rods, or three miles, 15,366 rails at 1 cent, 
153,66 ; 3,840 stakes at 4 Ct. 19,20. . 4.6 s-0s- 

A good, comfortable double log cabin, such as first 
settlers generally occupy....... - 40 

Other small buildings and temporary sheds..... 50 

Averege cost of a well with pump, $30, with 
Buckets, SIG. rc ccccccccccee covcccccs 

1 will add to cover contingencies, such as half an 
acre of land, well paled in for garden, acow 
yard, hog pen, and other fixings............ 72 


This makes the cost of the farm, independent of 
the wood land,just $5 an acre—the total... $920 
Here, then, are 160 acres of as rich soil as it is 
possible to imagine, all ready for the emigrant to 
take possession of and put in a crop, for the sum of 
$800. The first crop of corn will average about 15 
bushels; in oats, about 20 bushels ; in wheat about 
10 bushels: potatves, about 150 ; turnips, or ruta- 
bagas, 300 ; buckwheat, 25; beans, peas, millet, 
pumpkins, melons, &c. &c., “a right smart 
chance,” and some of the latter “as big as 2 good 
sizeable boy can tote.” ‘The second crop will be 
some better, though the sods will yet bein the way 
ofcultivation. Atter this, you have a deep, loose, 
rich, black soil, which as you do unto it, so it will 
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do unto you. The practice generally adopted is to 


take the skin and starve the body—burning straw 
and wasting manure—ruoning over” tour times 
as much land as can be cultivated. In my state- 
ment of prices, I have taken this county (the north- 
western one in Indiana) for a basis. In others 
there may be a slight variation. Both in this state 
and Ilinois, Missouri and Jowa Territories, there 
are thousands of locations tobe had at about the 
rates stated.—-American Agriculturtst. 





Vegetables, in their growth, derive all their food 
from the mineral kingdom, principally from the air, 
which had been called a gaseous mineral ; while ani- 
mals derived their principal nutrimeni directly from 
the vegetable kingdom. Vegetables effected many 
chemical changes in the food they took up, animals 
few. Gluten and albumen are the nutrient princi- 
ples of goon and in chemical composition they are 
identical with the albumen of the white of an egg, of 
the muscle of an ox, or the blood ofa sheep. By 
identity was not meant similarity, but positively the 
same thing. The albumen of blood, of muscle, and 
of an egg differed in physical, but not in chemical 
characters, 

Plants, in fact, contain within them the flesh o! 


animals, and all the animal organization does in nus 


animals take up with their food other constituent 
of plants which contain ‘no nitrogen; such as starch 
sugar, gum, &c. These are not nutritive principles; 
they do notassist in making the flesh of animals ; 
andwhen animals are fo! on these alone, they die.— 
Butanimals possess a certain degree of heat, and 
their bodies have generally a temperature above that 
of the atmosphere—about 100 degrees of Fahren~ 
heit’s thermometer. Whence then comes this heat? 
From the burning of the sugar, starch, gum, &c.- - 
The air that animals respire is carbonic acid, the 
very gas that is produced by the burning of wood or 
charcoal ina fire. Charcoal is carbon, and animals 
take in daily a large quantity of carbon in their food. 
It is the‘burning or combustion of this substance in 
the body that produces animal heat. In hot couns 
tries, animals on this account take lesscarbon. The 
food of the East Indian contains only about 12 per 
cent of carbon; while that of the Greenlander cons 
tains 70 per cent. The depraved taste of the Greens 
lander, who drinks train-oil and eats tallow candles 
by the dozen, might be pitied or wondered at; but it 
is necessary to his healthy existence. Another rea~ 
son for animal acquiring carbonaceous food in cold 
climates is, that the airis more condensed, and the 
same measure contained a greater quantity of oxy~ 
gen ; that gas being the agent which, by uniting with 
the carbon and forming carbonic acid, gave out the 
heat. Strong exercise also demands a large supply 
of carbonaceous tcod, on account of the oxygen 
taken in during the hard breathing thus produced.— 
Oxygen, when once taken into the system, never 
escapes uncombined, and would destroy the whole 
fabric of the body unless a fresh supply of material 
was given. Clothes, by keeping in animal iieat, rens 
dered less carbonaceous food necessary in order to 
keep the body up to its proper temperature. 

It is very well known that cattle do not fatten so 
well in cold weather asin hot. The reason is this: 
The fat isa highly carbonized substance, formed by 
the animal from its carbonaceous foed. In cold 
weather, the carbon in this food is consumed in keey - 
ing up the heat of the animal, which is at that sea- 
son more rapidly carried off. This is illustrated in 
an experiment made by Lord Ducie at Whitfield.— 
One hundred sheep were placed in a shed, and ate 20 
lbs. of Swedes each per day ; another hundred were 
placed in the open air, and ate 25 ibs. of Swedes per 
day; yet at the end of acertain period the sheep 


‘which were protected, although they had a fifth less 


food, weighed 3 lbs. a head more than the unprotect- 
ed sheep. The reason of this is obvious: the ex- 
posed sheep had ther carbonaceous food consumed 
in keeping up their animal heat. Warmth is thus 
seen tobe an equivalent for food. This is also illus- 
trated by the fact, that two hives of bees do noi 
consume so much honey when together as when 
separate, on account of the warmth being greater; 
and they have less occasion for consuming the honey, 
which is their fuel. Cattle, for the same reason, 
thrive much better when kept warm, than when ex- 
posed to the cold. The cause of animals getting fat 
13, that they take in more varbonaceous teod than 
they require for producing animal heat; the conses 
quence is, that itis deposited in the cellular tissue, in 
the form of fat. Fatis an unnatural production, and 
its accumulation is not necessary for securing the 
health of the body. When stored up, however, it 
will serve the body for Keeping up its animal heat, 
and by this means its life, till itis all consumed. An 
instance is related of a fat pig having been kept with~ 
out food for 160 days, having been kept alive by its 
own fat. Another element necessary to be taken 
into consideration in the fattening of animalsis mo 
tion or exercise. Every action of the body—nay, 
every thought of the mind, is atrended with chemical 
change; a portion cf the deposited tissues are thus 
being constantly consumed. It is on this account 
that when animals are fatiened, they are kept quict 
and still. The cruel practice of fattening geese by 
nailing their feet to the floor, and of ecoping pigcons 
and chickens before they are killed, arises from a 
knowledge of this fact. When prizes were given by 
our agricultural societies for fat, and not for symmme- 
try, animals were strictly prevented from taken any 
exercise at all. Mr. Childers found that sheep which 
were kept warm and quiet, fattened much faster than 
those that were allowed the open air and action. [i 
is very difficult to fatten sheep and oxen in July, on 
account of the flies, which, stinging them, keep them 
in a state of constant motion. 

The Cornish miners, on account of the laborious 
nature of their occupations, consume more food than 
laborers with lighter work. During the late riots in 








| Lancashire, the poor unimployed operative found out 


that exercise and cold made them hungry; accords 
ingly they. kept quiet in bed, and upon. them» 
selves allthe covering they could find. Englishmen 
in the East Indies are obliged to take a great deal of 
exercise, because they will insiston eating and 
drinking high!y carbonized foods; and the heat of 
the climate not allowing the escape of much heat 
from the body, they are obliged to take in by exer- 
cise theoxygen of the air, in order to destroy the 
carbon which would otherwise accumulate in the 
system, and produce liver disease. In the Scotch 
prisons, the quantity of food given to the prisoners 
13 regulated by the kind of work on which the prison- 
——_ engaged, the hardest workers having the most 
ood. 

The reason of the flesh of the stag becoming puy 
trid, shortly after its death, arises from the quantity 
of oxygen which it takes into its system during the 
hard breathing of the chase. A hunted hare, for the 
same reason, is as tender as one that has been kept 
for a fortnight after being shot. The reason is the 
same. In both cases the action of the oxygen on 
the flesh produces approaching decomposition—in 
the one, quickly; in the other, slowly. Bacon, 
on the same principle, was, atone time, renders 


trition, is to put this flesh in the right place. But | ed more delicate by whipping the pig to death. 


Epileptic fits produce great emaciation, on account 
pe violent action to which they expose the 
s0d¥. 

_Lord Ducie has performed some experiments 
highly illustrative of the foregoing general principles, 
and which also indicated what might be expected 
from their application to the practice of grazing. Ist 
experiment. Five sheep were fed in the open air, 
between the 21st of November and the Ist of Decems 
ber ; they consumed 90 Ibs. of food per day, the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere being about 44 deg. At 
the end of this time, they weighed 2 lbs. less than 
when first exposed. 2d experiment. Five sheep 
were placed under a shed, and allowed to run about, 
at a temperature of 49 deg. ; they consumed at first 
82 lbs. of food per day—then 70 lbs.—and at the end 
of the time, had increased in weight 23 lbs. 3d ex~ 
periment. Five sheep were placed in the same shed 
asin the last experiment, bat not allowed to take 
any exercise; they ate at first 64 Ibs of food per day 
—then 58 lbs.—and increased in weight 30 Ibs. 
4:h experiment. Five sheep were kept quiet and 
covered, and in the dark; they ate 35 lbs, a day, and 
were increased 8 |bs. These experiments prove, 
very satisfactorily, the influence of warmth and mox 
tion on the fattening of cattle, and are still going on. 

Potatoes are good for fattening, but bad for fleshen- 
ing. Linseed cake contains a great deal of fattening 
matter, and but little nutritive matter; hence, barley 
meal, which contains a good deal ef albumen, may 
be advantaweously mixed with it. Dumas, a Freneh 
chemist, states that the principle of fat exists in vege- 
tables, as in hay and maize, and that, like albumen, 
it is deposited in the tissues unchanged. But Liebig 
regards fat as transformed sugar, starch, gum, &c., 
which has undergone a change in the process of di» 
gestion. This 1s why linseed cake is fattening: all 
the oilis squeezed out of the seed, but the seedscoat, 
which contains a great deal of gum, and the starch 
of the seed is left, and these are fattening principles. 
The oxygen introduerd by respiration into the lungs, 
is destined for the destruction of carbonaceous mat« 
ter, but there is a provision made for taking it into 
the stomach with the food, and thix isdone by the 
saliva. The saliva is always full of bubbles, which 
are air bubbles, which carry the oxygen of the atmos~ 
phere into the stomach with the food. 

The ebjcct of rumination in animal?, is the more 
perfect mixing of the food with the oxygen of the air. 
This is why chaff should not be ecutso short for 
raminating, as for nonsruminating snimals, as the 
shorter the chaff is, the less it is :uminated, and the 
iess Oxygen itgets. Chaff is cut one inch for the ox, 
half an inch for the sheep, anda quarter for the 
horse. Some might in consequence of this, suppose 
that cutting food 1s then of no little use; bat when 
it is considered that raminatien is a strong exercise, 
or that an animal will not be eating more food than 
is ruminating, it will easily be seen how cutting facili- 
‘ates fattenmg. In order that food may be properly 
ruminated, it requires a certain amount of consis- 
tency and buik; hence all watery foods, as turnips, 
and mangel wurzel, should be mixed with straw. 
The opinion is very correct, that an annimal “cannot 
chew its food without straw.” An important inor- 
ganic constiiuent of the food is sali; itisa chloride 
of sodium. Whilst the chlorine goes to form the 
gastric juice, which is co imporiant an agentin diges- 
ton, the soda goes to form the bile, which is acom- 
pound of soda. The bile is, in fact, a secondary com~ 
bination, by which the carbonaceous matter is 
brought in contact with the oxygen, in order to be 
burnt. It is thus that common salt becomes 80 ims 
portant and necessary an article of diet. In the series 
of changes by which the oxygen of the airis brought 
in contact with the carbonaccous matter in the body, 
iron plays an important part, aad is hence one of the 
necessary ingredients ofanimal food. There are two 
oxides of iron, the peroxide and the protoxide; the 
first containing a large quantity of oxygen, the second 
a smaller quantity ; the first, on being introduced into 

he bloed, gives up a portion of itsoxygon to the cars 
honaceous material of the bile, carbonic acid and pro- 
toxide of iron being formed ; these two unite, forms 
ing a carbonate of the protoxide of iron, which, on 
being carried to the lungs, gives off its carbonic acid, 
and the protoxide of iron, absorbing the oxygen 
brought into the lungs by respiration, formsagain a 
peroxide, which again goes into the circulation, and 
meeting with carbonaceous matters of the bile, unites 
with them, and produces again and again the same 
series of changes. The smail quantity, then, of in. 
organic ingredients in the food, performs very import 
ant funetions ; and, in the absenee of them, animal, 
wouki die,-- Albahy @ultpater. 
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are plenty, dull, and lower they being now to be obtain- 
ed at $1 60 per bag of 2 bush. 

HAY—Bundle is duil, and freely offered at 60 cents, at 
which 8C0 bales have been disposed of. Loose is plenty, 
at 60 a 663 cents. 

HO “S—Sales have been made of 50 bales first sort West- 
ern, 1842, on private terms ; and 10 bales fair.to a brewer, 
at 10 cents,cash. Prime Eastern are held at 11, and West- 
ern 9a ‘2 cents. . 

HO NEY—The market has heen somewhat relieved bya 
shipment of 125 tes Cuba from first hands—it is still plenty 
and dull é 

INVIG%—There is very little doing, at present, in any 
description 3 es : 

I <ON—We hear of no recent transactions in this article. 

L&AD —There has been an active demand for Missouri, 
and we notice sales of 8 a 9900 piss, mostly for export, part 
&t $3,25. cesh and 30 days, and $3.40, 6 mos. 

LEATHER—By au ‘tion.un Thursday, 4796 sides Sole 
were disposed of at a decline of 32% of a cent per Ih. un 

, and 1} cents on damaged. as compared with the pri- 
ces obtained at the sale of last week. ‘I'he range of hzht 
weights, then given, should have been 141 2 a 16 1-2 
cents 

MOLASSES—The market is very firm, end as the quan 
tity offering fora few days past has been greduelly dimin- 
ishing, prices ere well sustained; the sales inciude acargo 
of 241 bhds, and 43 tes Trinidad Cuba, in lots. at 18 cents; 
116 bhdsand 50tcs New Orleaus, 18 1-2; 25 hhds very 
prime Porto Hico, 23; and 630 19,ali4 months By auc 
ae, #8 tes and bbls New Orleans, sold at 18 a 18 1-2 cents, 
cas! 


NAVAL STORES—We notice sales of 250 bbis Wil- 
mington Rosin, at «1, cash; 55 casks souther Spirits Tur- 
pentine, 30; aud 250 do, in I.ts, 30 a 31 cents, dmos. The 
sale of Turpentine noticed in ourlast, we understand, was 
at $2,563. 

dits —The sulesof Whale are 1100 bbls North West 
Coast at 3t cents, and 690 do Southern, $3 cash, both for 
export;—numerous arrivalat the eastward have rendered 
the article dull and declining. Cask Olive 1s dull: 100 
bkts Nice, the lust ofthe parcel, brought 3,50 4 months. 
Linseed is held firmly at35 cents,cash, for American, and 
90 for English, with very few sales; the great cecline in 
Linseed Cuke recently, say from s2to $1 per 109 Ibs has 
in part in !uced more vameees for American Oil. The last 
sale of Crude Sperm, we understand, was at54 cts; Manu- 
facture] remunsinactive No Fish Oils arriving. 

PROVISIONS—We notice sales of Mess in lots at $8 
87,49 50, 300dbIs Prime $6 24 ; 400 bbls old Prim $5 62 
1-2; and 2000 do for export, €5 50. Beef is in better de- 
mand, and sells pretty readily at $6 50a 7 for Mess, and $5 
a425forPrime New Onio L rd continues very heavy, 
mo-t holders of prime asking 3} 26 cents, while buyers for 
Eurepe gener ily offer but 53 for the best: the sales are 
1000 kegs and 200 bbls good to prime at 53 a 6 cents. Pic- 
kled Hams and Shoulders are plenty ; 300 dbis sold at 6a 
5} cents for the fo mer, and 3 a 3} tor the latter. Th re 
have beer consideravle sales of low priced Butter recent- 
ly, say 80! pkgs at 5 1-2a@ &§ cents for Ohio, and 7a 9 ior 
fair Western Dairy. Chee e isin mo ‘erate request ; 200 
casks inferior Wes ern sold yesterday at 3f a 4; cents. 

RICE— rhe sales for the week reach about 500 tos at $1 
97 1-2 a 2 25 for ordinary to fair, and $2 60 a 2 75, cash, 
for good to prime. 

SALT—Since our last, 1200 sacks Marskell’s and Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine have been sold st $137 1-2a1 45; 
and 2900 bushels Turks Isiand, supposed 26 cents, 4 


mos. 

SALTPETRE—We notice a eale a 5000 ibs Refined at 6 
1-2 cente, 6 mos. 

SEEDs—There is rather more mquiry for Clover for 
home use, but the article is still dull. there being few 
buyers for export at present rates ; 70 bbls. and 40 tcs 
prime old and good new seld at 5} a6 cents ; and 60 hhds. 
(equal to 11) tes.) for export.on terms not made public — 
Flax is almost without demand ; we quote Rough $8,62}a 
8,75 and Clean $9 25a9 37} Timoihy is higher; asule 
has been made at $16, and prices still tend upward. Cana- 
ry continues very scarce and wanted. 

SPIRITS—We notice sales during the week of 10 hf. 
pipes Leger Freres Cognac Brandy at $2; 10 qr. casks, 
$2 2a2 50; l0hf. pipes Henry L. L Charenent, $1 60; 

Otard, Dupay & Co. .2 12}; afew pipys Wolf ’s swan 
Gin, 8115 ; sume Hercules Cologne $1 40, 6 mos. ; and 25 

ipes Holland on terms nottranspired. Domestic Whiskey 
is Jull at 19 cenisfor drudge casks, with small sales,and 19 
a 20 for bbls. 

SUGARS—The transactions embrace 350 hhds New{Orl. 
Teans at 4} a 5$ cents; 150 new crop vorto Rico 6 a 6}. with 
afew at7 a7}; i8 St Croix 6}; 300bxs Brown Ha ana 6§ 
@7}; and 110 White do 9, all4 mos. By auction, 16 hhds 
new crop Porto Rico sold at 5f a 6§ cents, 4 mos —sale 
stopped. 

TALLOW &c—A sale of 10,009 lbs prime Westera Ren- 
dered Tallow has been made at 7} cents, cash. Rough 
Hy 1s selling at 5 cents. 2000 los white stearine brought 

cents. 

TEAS—By euction, 10 chests Hyson sold at 47 cents; 
102 hf do Young Hyson, 34a 42; 25 chests Souchong 324 a 
39; and 69 nf. do Powcheing 334 a 39 6 mos. x 

TIN— About 290 siabs Banca have been sold since our 
last at 15 cents, 6 mos, and 200 bxs Plates $ X, from the 
vessel, $3 124, 6 mos. 

TOBaCCv—The market for Kentucky, though firm, 
is inactive, there being but little demand at present ; 37 
hhds old crop told at 6; cents; and 50 doen average lot, 
5124 mos: fine old Keatucky, suitable for cutiing, and 
Virginia are scarce and wanted 3:0 bales St Domingo 
sold for export on terms we aid not learn ; 59do i212 
-" and a few bales Cuba,20, 4mos. Manufacturedis 

ull. 

WHALEBONE—There have ‘een further sales of 20, 
000 Ihs South Sei, at 29 cents; and 7500 lb North west 
Coast, 31 1-2, both cash, aad for export 

FREi3H [S--To Liverpool, are not quite so brisk, but 
we have no change to otice in rates. To Hav e, the 
packet ist inst. detained till to day. 1s full at our quotations 
To Loadon, we Know of no alteration of iiaportance. 

EXCHANG#—There has been no'hing of importance 
done in Foreign since the departure of the Boston steamer 
- Shipping and Commercial List. 





Domesiic Markets. 

New Yours Carrie vianget — VMacch 6—At market 850 
head of Cattle fresh,of which 375 were from the South 
and ‘Vest ; 90 Cowsand Cacves, and 390, Sheep. 

Prices—Beef Cattle, salesfrom $4 to 6,50, with afew at 
675tuv7 for extra—average 6.50: leit over 260. 

j et and Caives—Sales of 90 at $18a20 to $30a35— 
ull. 

Sucen— All ai market taken at $2,2524,50 to 6,50a7, for 
ehoice lots. 


Batouton Market, March §.—At m-rket 464 Reef Cat- 
tle, 1000 Sheep, and 30 Swine. iGO Beef Cuttle and 400 
Sheep unsold. 


Prives—Beef Cattle—Pric s generally obtained lest | 


week for a like quality were not sustained. better cattle 

were at marxet, and some of which sold for our highest 
uotations, viz: Extraet $4 7545. Firat quality $4 25a 

Fy 62; second quality $4; third quality $3 50a $376. 
Sheep—Dull ; lots werg sold from $1 60 te 476, 





q 
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Swiae—No lots were sold. 
4} to bic. 

PritapeLrHia, March 3,—Remarks——Notwithstanding | 
the cold weuther, there has been considerable activity in | 
the market, ond the transactions in sugar, Molasses and | 
Raisins have been large, and have left but hitle stock in | 
first hends to operate in. Thesales of hhd sugar have | 
been larger than have ever be ore been affected in one | 
week inthis market—exceeding $2,000 bhds and tierces, | 
and if the re-sales on the wharf are added, would swej! the | 
amount to upwards 2600 hhds. | 

RicuMonp, March 7—fobacco—Lugs 2,25a$3, general | 
sales 2,40a2,60; inferior to common leat. 3}, 43 tod 000 | 
todne 5,6 -2107. Flag, very little offering, 7 to 10.— | 
Flour $556 to3§. Plaster—VNone in market. Salt—1,90 | 
ai,00 per sack. Clover Seed—$4 periushel. Exchange | 
on thenorthern cities jv prem. } 

Mositr Marker, Feb. 21.—Cotton—The market to-day | 
is exiremely duliand inactive. The sales amount to 1000 | 
bales at prices slightly easier than y esterday, being Scents | 
for midJlings. H 

Freights--One engagement to-day for Liverpool at | 
15-16d. | 

New Onteans Marxert, Feb. 21—The seles of Cotton | 
amounted to about 2600 bales at very irregular and droop- | 


Afew were retailed from | 


ing prices; indeed most of th. transactions were effected 
at 9 positive decline ot 4c. The market is heavy with a | 
large stock offering. H 

Exchanges suddenly advanced towardsthe middle of the 
day, fiom no other cause we imagine, than a deeire to in- | 
vest bank balances. Good sterling signatures were dose 
freely at 2 percent premium. New York 6023 per cent 
discount. 

Commercial Bunk notes, which in the morning were 
sold as low as 35a40 per cent discount, recovered towards 
the clese ofthe day, and msy now be quoted at 22a25 per 
sent discount. 


Cincinnati, March 4-Fiour—Receipts by Wagon yes- 
terday upwards of 200 brs—chiefly sold at 2,50a2.53—one 
small lot of a favorite brand, 2,46. Provisious—Lard at 
41-2¢ .at which price aprime article is quick. Receipts 
from the country yesterday very light. Whisky -There 
were sales of about 200 brisyestertay, that came to our 
knowledge, a part at '33e, the balance at 14 








MARRIED: 


On Tuesday, 7th inst., at St. John’s Chapel, b- the Rev. 
Dr. Berrian, Mr. NELSON C. MARSELIS.to Miss HELEN | 
M.daughter of Benjamin Rider, sq, all of this city. 

In New York by the Rev. Doctor John vower,of St. Pe- 
ter’schurch, on the 27th of October, 1841, JOSEPH DE 
TIVOLI,to Miss JANE GRAHAM WESTON,of the city 
of New York, daughter of Robert L. Weston, fron the | 
North of lreland. Josep» De Tivoli, of Tuscany, Profes- | 
sorof the languages, ia Philadelphia, aud son of Mr. De | 
Tivoli, formerly Merchant of Leghorn, Italy. 

' 
DIED: H 

On Sunday morning, 5th instant, at the house of his 
daughter, Mrs Jane Hunt, retictof the Rev. Christopher | 
Hluat, JOSEPH SCUDDER, in the 324 year of his age, | 

On the 6th instant, of cousumption, OCTAVIAN A. | 
PRICE. aged 93 years,2 months and 2) days. | 

On the 7th of Match, LEVI T. DAME, in the 46th year | 
of his age. | 

On Tuesday morning, 7th inst., after a lingering iilness, | 
JANE, wife of Nehemiah Lewis, of the Bowery Theatre. | 

On Tuesday morning, 7th instant, MARTHA JANE, | 
infant daughter of Richard C. Alexander, Esq. of Ten. | 

| 
| 
| 
} 








nessee 

On Tuesday, the 7th msi, of consumption, HENRY L. 
RYCKMAN, in the 27ti year cfhis oge. 

On Tuesday, * arch 7th, ELIZABETH MARGARET. | 
— ofthe Rey. John Mulligan, aged 6 months and7 | 
days. { 

On Wednesday, March 8, GEORGE K. OSBORN, Esq,, | 
Counsellor at Law, of this city. aged 27 years. | 

On Wednesday, 8th inst. aiter ashort itimess, ELIZA | 
BETH ANN, infant daughter of John and ane Richards. } 

At Inwood, Siaten Island,Wednesday Sthinst. FRASER, | 
second son of John P. Nesmith, eged one year and two 
months. 

At Westerly, R. [.. on Thursday, 2d iast, JAMES M 
BURGER. Jn ,son of James M. and Mary C. 5. Burger, 
of this city. 

In Baltimore, Md., on Monday morning last, MARY, 
the wife of Samuel D Walker, of that city. 

Or. Monday morning. 6th inst. JOHN, son of Henry W. 
Christi , aged 4) ears and 9 months 








IEW PATPERNS—JOSLPH ILLOTIS 





STEEL PENS.—The subscriber hasjust received 
from Liverpeol, an assortment of entirely new styles ot | 
Steel Pens, from the celebrated manufactory of Joseph 
Gillott, Birmingham, viz « 

The Principality Pen No. 1, extra fine points. 

Do Go 2 fine points 
Do do 3, medium do. 

The design of this Penis, to give 2 eautiful degree of 
elasticity, while it possesses su fAcient strength to render it 
durable ; by varying the tineness of the points, it is hoped 
the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 

_Joseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen No 8, a first quality arti- 
cle on cards—each package of  groce contains six highly 
finished vignettes, colorea. as follows : 

Abbotsford, Strattord-upon-Avon. 

Newstead Abbvy, Kenilworth Castle. 

The Pavilion, Brighton; Custom House and St. Paul s 
Cathedra}, London. 

The quality of the above isequalto any ever offered in 
the United States, and are put up ina style of unsurpassed 
elegance. 

Also on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz— 
Victoria, i atent, Eagle, Magnum Bonum, Dataascus, Peru- 
vian, and New York Fountain, on cards, andin one gtoce 
boxes. 

The public wili best guard against the imposition of 
counterfeits by observing on each genuine Pen, thr 
maker’s nam-, thus, Joseph Gillott, and on every package 
a fac-simile of his signature. For sale by all Stationers, 
and wholesale by HENRY JESSOP. 

91 John, corner of Gold street. | 

A few prime quarto Copying Presses, Gillot.’s manufac | 
ture, for sale. fe22émDxc | 


UCTION LINENS—A large assortment of supe- 

rior heavy undressed Irish Linens, of superior fiax 
and-soft finished, made especially forthe London market 
probably the best ever offered inthis market, sad which, 
owing tothe erangement of business, huve been sacrificed 
atauction, offering an 1educement to purchacers seldom 
met with,and which all in want of the article willdo well 
toimprove. For sale by the piece or package. by 

5. R & A LANE, 11 and 18 Maiden lane. 


OTTOES FOR PARTIES.—The largest as- 
Sortmentin thecity of French, Flower, :iosette. 
Torpedo, Fancy and (‘ommon Mottoes. for sale at 
THOMPSON & WELLER’S Saloons, 


LOC 





285 and 679 Broadway. 


PROPOSAL 
For Publishing a New Weekly Paper, to be called, 


THE PATHFINDER. 


Tho gubseriber designs to publish en Saturday, the 
25th day of February, an i-dependent weekly paper, 
which will bo nawed The Pathfinder. It willbe made 
of the exact size and furm:f the London Examiner, or 
what readers in t is country will better understand, on 
the model of the Pla:ndealer, of the lato William Leg- 
Q Each number will contzin sixteen pages, of three 
columns cach, octavo, or forty-eight columns of reading 
matter in all. This will be divided as fol:iews: 

i. Fhe Polliteal Pathfinder will emb:ace ola- 
borate and pointed discussions of current political and 
soci.l questions. In politics, it will sustain what are 
known as ultra democratic views, but wil give a hear 
ing to all sides, and especially to those who may be in 
possession of any new truth. The main object of the 
editor, will be to make a journal that shall be per‘ectly 
open to the discussion of all interesting topics. He 
pledges himself to no man, te no party, to no es.ablished 
system of thought, but will fearlessly express, on all o¢- 
casions, whatever opinions seem to him true and importe 
ant. Freedom and progress is the motte under which 
he begins his enterprise. 

Ii. The Literary Pathfinder will comprise high- 
toned and carefully prepared criticisms of new publica- 
ticn e extracts and anecdotes from new books and 
magaziaes, short ta'es, and a faithful register of the latest 
literary inteiligence, foreign and domestic. This depart- 
ment will be placed in the hands of a gentleman of fine 
literary accomplishments and taste. 

itt. The Commercial Pathfinder will contain a 
weekly review of the stock market, prices current at 
New York, rates of exchange, bank note lists, domestic 


geit. 











ets ; ; : 
and foreign produce markets, bankruptcies, and other in» 


telligence ofinterest to men of Lusiness, 

The Pa:hfinder will also contain fill accounts of the 
news ofthe week, foreign news, the proceedings of Con- 
gress and State legislatures, important decisions in the 
Courts, strange and interesting occurrences, accidents, 
&c., making a complete chronicle of passing events, and 
atthe sametime a valuable repository of political, so- 
cial, and literary discussions. Being printed in sucha 
f.rm that it may be bound, at the end ofthe year, it will 
combine the advantages of both newspaper and magazine. 
The pianof the publication interferes with no existing 
publication, 

Postmasters and agents will see by the terms annex- 
ed, that itt will be to their interest to procure subscribers. 
Letters must be addressed to the subscriber at No, 25 
P . 





TERMS TO AGENTS AND OTHERS 


Single copies, per annumy.. .... eee 022. 83 C0 
i 5 00 


Two cepies, ..... 
Three e pies. . 
993K, CBDIOR a cay Kismaree ne 
Payadie in advance, 
PaRKE GUDWIN, 25 as street, 


Yew York. 
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SHE ED h. Bs? 
X¥Y¥LOGRAPHIC PRESB, 

46 Maipew Lang—up stairs. 
TANG E: Proprietor of this well knewn establishmen 
ja would iniorm the Drnggists, Perfumers, and all others 
who are in want of Copper-plate and Zy lographic Engrav- 
ing and Prinung, that he has greatly added to his stock ot 
Machinery and Plates, far superior to that of any establish 
ment in America, and is now prepared to execute all or- 
—_, in astylenotto be equalled on this side of the At 
antic. 

Oviginal Designs and Plates of every description, suitable 
for all kinds of business, executed in the first style of the 
art, a. the shortest notice 

A large and general assortment of Druggists’, Manufac- 
turers’, Perfumers’, Grocers’,and ethe: Labels is constant): 
on hand, and may be had wholesale and retail, and ali 
articles connected with the trade. 

JOB PRINTING in every variety of style executed te 
orcer, and on the mostreasonable terms; and the proprie 
tor may here observe that the lowest possible price is 
charged for all work done im his establishment. A system 
which the great extent of his business enables him fully to 
carry out. 

All orders from the country punctually attended to, and 
the articles ordered, forwarded to any part of the Unitea 


Statrs, or the Canadas. 
: CHAS. SHIELDS, Proprietor. 
N. B.—Engraving on Wood. 020 6mC 


RK ' DDERMINSTER CARPETS .—1060 pieces 
best extra superfine Kidderminster Carpets, war- 
rente! of as good a quality as has ever been imported, but 
old fashione2 figures, will be sold at 76 cents per yard.— 
those about furnisning their houses would do well to call 
inl esamine them.asthisis arare chance to obtain real 
barganis—for sa!e by 
GEO. W. BETTS & CO., 434 Pearl st. 
*ko, 100 Tufted Rugs at $3,60 feb 7 
CASES &8OOTS AND SHOES—Consist 
ing of super calf Boots and Shoes Pumps. Kip 
Soo.s, Brogans, Women’s and Misses’ Shoes, Slippers, 
Laced Boots. Buskins, Children’s Laced Boots, Skoes, &c., 
which will be sold very 1ow. to cloee consigi ments, by 
jl4 JOHN E. HYDE & CO., 11 Maiden lane. 


gZoses DE CHAMBRE- One casenew and rich 
patterns, Oriental Dressing Robes, rich twilled fe- 














bric, cut afier French f shion, with the superior style of 
French Wadding. They are ver 
invalid: sn { persons in feeble heaith,they are almost in- 
dispensable. 


light and warm. Fer 


R & A LANE, Nos. 11 and 18 Maiden lane, 


W HEAT—452 sacks prime Illinois Wheat, landing 
from ship Oconee, and for sale by 


EB K COLLINS & CO., 56 South st, 
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AprointMENtTs BY THE Prestpant, by and with the 
advice and cunsent of the Senate : 

John U. Spencer, of New York, tohe Secretary of the 
Treusury,in the place of Walter Forward, resigned. 

Edwerd Everett, of Massachusetts, now Mimsterof the 
United States at London, to be Commissioner to China 

William W. Irwin, of Pennsytvania, to be Charg: 
= to Denmark, in the place of J. R. Jackson, ce- 
Ceased. 

Geo. ge Brown of Massachusetta, to be Commissioner to 
the Sandwich [-lands 

Albert smith, of Maine, to be Commissioner, in con- 
formity to the sixth article of the treaty betwen the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain concluded onthe 9th day oi 
August, 1842, , 

CONSULS : 

é N. perry. for Lyons, in the place of 8. Allinson, re- 
gned. 
John Hartman, for Baracoa, in the placeof F.H. Mc- 

Ready. resigned. 

Wittiam H. Vesey, of New York for Lisbon, in the plece 
of Israel P. Hutehinson. resigned 

Morgan L. Smit, of New York, for Velasco, in tke place 
ofA M. Green, resigned. 

Charles Thompson, Jr. of Massachusetts, for Merida 
and Sisal.in Yucatan. 

Hensy Mahler,of New York, for Zurich 

Franklin Gage, of Maine, ior Cardenas. 

James B. Higginson, ot Mas achusetts, for Calcutta. 

John Black. tor the city of Mexico, in the place of W. B, 
Jones, resigned. 

Geo. W. Pell, of New York, for Wesphalia andthe Prus- 
sian provinces of the Rhine. 

Freierick List, of Philadelphia, for the Kingdom of 
Wurtemberg. 

MARSHALS : 

Edward Harden, to be Marshal of the United States for 
Georgia, in oe eer of William J. Davis, whose commis- 
sion has expired. . 

JUSTICES OF [THE PEACE : 

John D. McPherson, A. F. Smith, William Waters, and 
Richard Key Watts, to be Justices of the Peace in the 
county of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 


NAVY. 

Capt. Beverly Kennon, to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction Equipment and Repairs, in place of Captain 
David Connor, resigned. 

Commander Andrew Fitzhugh, to be a Captain from the 
14th day of February, 1¢43, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Capt. Isaac Hull. 

Lt. George A. Magruder, to be Commender from same 





date. 

P. Mid. John Contee, to be a Lt. from sme date. 

Wm G. Jackson, to be a Chaplain from the 19th Oct. 
1842. to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Jared L. Elliot. 

MARINE CORPS. 

Archibald Henderson, Colonel and Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, to be a Brigadier General by Brevet for 
gallant and meritorious services while in the command of 
the Marinesin Alabama. Fiorida, and Tennessee, against 
hostile Indians, to date frum 27th day of January , 1937. 

William Duyaly, now a Captain in the Marine Corps, 
. be a Major by brevet, in said corps, for meritorious con- 

uct. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Jos. Pra‘t,as Postmaster st Hartfor4, Conn. 

Mr. Anirews, Postmaster at Cleveland, Ohio, 

CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICERS. 

CoNectors—William Littlefield, re appointed at New- 
port, Rhode Island. Calvin Blythe, Philadelphia, Penn- 


Seneca county—JesseClark,to be first judge and John 
Ingersoli.to be judge ; re-eppointments 

Natha B. Wheeler, to e judge; vice John D. Coe, 
whose term expires Sth April, 1843 

John Morgaw,to be surrogate ; vice Jehial H. Halsey, 
whore term has expired. 

_JohnG@ Tubbs end Nathan Wekeman, to be commis- 
sioners for loaning U. 8. moneys ; vice John 8S. Eastman 
and Charles S. Horkins, whose terms heve expired 

Addison T Kaox aed William Clark,to be masters in 
chaneery ; vice John McAllister and Daniel W. Forman. 
w hose terms have expired 

Addison T. Kn~x,to be in ch y ; vice 
John McAlister, whose term expires 141h Mey 1643. 

Charles C Gibbs, to be exeminer in chancery in pleceof 
John EF Seeley, whose terms expires.2)st March 1843. 

Asgili Gi! bs.to be supreme court commissioner ; vice 
Alvah Gregory, whose term has expired. 

March 3 


New York—Samuel Jones, to be chief justice and ‘nos. 
J. Oskley,to te associate judge of the superior court-cf 
law ; re-appointments. | 

Michael Uishor ffer, to be first ju¢ge, and Daniel P. In- | 
graham, to be associate judge of the court of common 
pleas; re-appointments. 

Saratoga county—Thos J. Marvin, to be first judge, and 











John Gilchri-t,to be judge ; re-appointmerts. 
Lewis Stone. to be judge ; vice Ha:vey Granger, whose | 
term has expired. | 

Geo W Kirtland to be supreme court commissioner. 

Moses Scott, tobe notary publics. 

Richard J. Vanderkar to be inspector «f green hides ; 
vice Cornelius Vanderworken. 

Fulton county—Archibald McFarlan,to be surrogate ; 
re appointment. 

Thomas Simmons and Anthony Healy, to be commis- 
sioner of loans; vice Eli Pierson and John McArthur, 
‘whose terms haveexpired. 

Henry B. Mathews, to be notary public ; vice Edward 
Wells, whose term has expired. 

March 6, 18:3 


New York.—Jacob D. Clute’ to be iaspector of beef and 
pork, vice Jas. B. Thompson, whose term has expired. 

Cattaraugus County.— William P. Angel,to be supreme 
court commissioner, vice Anson Gibbs, whose term ex- 
pires 8th May next. 

David Day , to be inspector of teef and pork, vice David 
Bockes, whose term has expired. | 

J mes Brooks, to be inspector of flour, vice David Bockes, 
whose term has expired. 

James Brooks, to be commissioner of toans under law of 
1803 vice Wm. Forbes, removed from the county 

Henry Bryan, to be commissioner of loans under law of 
1308 ; re-appsintment. 

James Burt, to be master and examiner in ch y- 

Ontario County.—Bowen Whiting, to be first Judge ; | 
John Mitchel and John Lapham, to be judges; re-appoint 
ments ; 

Chester Loomis, to be judge, vice Jeremiah B. Parish, 
whose term expires 17th July, 1843. 

George N. Reede and Lymaa Cummings, to be loan com- 
missioners of United States Deposite moneys, vice Thomas 


| 
| 
| 








Otiey and Russel B. Jehnson whose terms heve expired. 

Thomas Smith and Ephraim Blodget, to be loan com- 
missioners under law of 1808, vice John S. Hart and Jona- 
than Buell. whose terms expire 75th May next. 

Godfrey J Grosvener, to be supreme court commissiener, 
vice Barzilia Slasson, whose term has expired. 

Elisha P. Avery, to le police justice of Geneva, vice Up- 
ton Dorsey, whose term has expired. 











sylvania, vice [hes.8. Smith. Peter 8. Bowdoin, Cherry- 
stone, Virginia, vice George Holt, deceased. 

sSurveyor—Dennis Daw ey, Norfolk, Virginia, vice N 
W Parker, whose commission has expired. 

LAND OFFICERS 

Registers—Abraham Edwards, re appointed, at Kalama- 
200, Michigan. James H. Birch, Plattsburg. Mieseuri. 

Receivers—A Dorsey, New Orleans. Louisiana, viee A 
S Lewis,deceased. Edward M. Samuel, Plattsburg, Mis- 
souri. Edward Randolph, re-appointed, at Columbus, 
Mississippi. George W Womack, Greensburg, Louisiana, 
vice Thomas Womack, deceased. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE Governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

March 1,1343. 

Erie County—Lorenzo D Weyburn and Miles Jcnes, of 
Buffalo, to de inspectors of Beef and Pork ; vice Geo Mc- 
Knight. whoseterm expires Aug 8, 1643, and Schuyler 
Ross, whose term has expired. 

Gerret $ Hellenbeck, of Buffalo to be Inspector of 
Leather ; vice Wm Tuttle, whose term expires 8th May 
next. 

Erastus Loomis and Ashael Camp, of Buffalo,'to be In- 
spectors of Lumber; vice Anthony Sweet, whose term has 
expired, and John E Wright, whoes term expires 19 Aug. 

$43 


John M Dennison, of Buffilo, to he Inspector of Do- 
mestic Distilled Spirits; vice John Prince, whose term 
has expired. : 

William F Ketchum, of Buffolo, to be Inspector of Fish; 
vice, George Mc Kaight, whose term expires 24th Sep- 
tember next. 

Miles Jones, of Buff lo. tobe inspector of Potand Peari 
Ashes; vice George McKnignt, whose term expires 19.h 
Aug. 1943. 

March 2. 1843. 

Inspectors of the Siate Prison at Auburn—Michuel 8 
Myers, Stephen A Goolwin, and Samuel Br. wn. of Au 
burn, Willism H. Noble of Cato,and El jah Wheeler, of 
Fleming ; vice Peter G. Fosdick, Benjamin Ashby, Henry 
Iveson, jr., Ellery A. Howland, and Harvey Lyon, whvuse 
terms have expired. 


Clinton couaty—William Hedding, to be first judge ; | 


vice Wm F. Haile, whoseterm ha- expired. 

Josiah T. &verett and Isaac H Patchin, to be judges ; 
vice William Hedding and George Pearson, whose terms 
have expired. , 

Heary C. Dickiagon.to ba judge; term expires July 17 


Geo. Moore, to be master and examinerin chancery ; vice 
Geo. A Standish, whose term expires May 5. (843. 

Thos. B. Watson. to be master in chancery ; vice Geo 
M. Beckwith, whose term ex)ires 16 h May, 1813. 

Amos A. Hale, to be re xf public ; vice Amasa C. 
Moore. whose term has expire , 

James B. Pardy and Lyman Woodworth,to be commis 
sioners tor loaning U 3 deposit money ; vice Peter Keese 
and Samuel Chatterton. whose terms have expired. 

Edward Southwick and Russel W. Ransom. to be loan 
commissioners under the act of 1808; vice Gordon T 
Thomas and Esek Angel. whose trrms have expired. 

Monroe csunty—Mich el Doyle, to be inspector of beet 
and pork and pot and pearl ashes; vice Hiram Nash and 
Hiram L. Col!ins, whose terms nave expired. 

Ots-go courty—Samuel 8. Burnsides, to be examiner in 
chancery ; vice Albert Houghton, dece: 

Catraraugus county—Peter Masten to be master and ex 
eminer in chancery; vice Andrew Mead, whose term hes 
expired. . 


Paul 8. Richardson, to be inspector of beef and pork, 
vice Joseph Rawson, whose term expires 19th Aug. 13.3 
| March 7. 
| New York—John H Bowie, William Sherwood, John D 
Everson, James Gaffney, Enoch Dean and John J Taii, to 
{be Inspectors of Sole Leather ; vice Charles H Griffin 
| John F Raymond, Matthew Reed, Philip Snedecor, Minard 
| S Trasher, and Wm Edwards, whoseterms have expired. 
| William Green, John I Morris, Nathan, Roberts, Alex- 
ander Deanistown, Isaac Brown, Johu Kinney, Joseph 
Williams, Smith Hicks snd William C Farley,to be In 
spectorsjof Lumber ; vice Patrick McArdle, Stephen Stil- 
well, James L Brown, Abreham A Sliver, Wm H Bernes, 
Peter Tice, Simon Ackerman, John Button and Dudley 
Shiffield, whose terms have expired. 

William Reeves, ,o be Inspector of Lumber; vice Albert 
A Sydecker, whose term will expire Aug 16th, 1843. 

William B Erickeon, to be Inspector of Flaxseed; vice 
John Stewart, whose term has expired. 

Wasbington County—John McLean, to be First Judge; 
William H Parker and Luther J Howe, to be Judges; re 
appointments. 

Yates County—Elisha Doubleday,of italy, to ne Judge 
of the County Courts; re-appoint 

Augustus Torry, of Porter, an! Jacob Tremper, of Ben 
ton, to be Judges, whose terms will expire April 18th, 
1843. 
| James W VicMaster,of Benton, ani Benj Tuthill, of 
| Starkey, to be Commissioners for Loaning U.8 deposit 
| Moneys; vice Alexander Patten and Alexander F Whit- 
| taker, whose terms have expir d 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Our New York state debt is now fairly above par, and 
stocks at the two Boards are selling at improving stes,on 
a low specie basis. The immense productions of our hardy 
and industrious yeomanry many of whom have returne: 
to their farms, from railroad. canal, town. and castle build 
ing, will soon force a market, and revive the commercia! 


energies of our Atlantic cities. Thereis real cepital and 
| credit suffcient in the country for 11 our purposes, and 




















| we can have no convulsions in our money ma.ket agnin 
| for mony years. 

It must be highly gratifying to every sincere democrat 
‘o observe the “signs of ths times ;” all his views, with re 
cord to f.ee trade, banking, currency, and exchanges, at 
confirmed by practical demonstration, and the “ signs of 
‘he times” indicate a determination on the part of the peo 
le to retain all the advantages derived by experience, ani 

very statesman will be overthrown who attempts to de- 
vrive them ef it. Mr. Tyler’s Exchequer plan is so ob 
noxious that his democracy 1s almost forgotten ; and if he 
| persists in this, or any similar scheme, he will netb~ sup- 
ported by even a “corporal’s guard”—but h d foh : Tyler. 
when he found himself President, carried out the prin- 
ciples he professed.fully, without any regard tor party 
name, had he surrounded himself by constitutional ad- 
visera of liberal views, and recommended only measures 
in accordance with them, he would have found himsel: 
sustained and could have served out histime successfully . 
Sound measures secure the respect and confidence of the 





+. & 








democracy, and no statesman. who advocates and sustsins 
them, will find his services overlooked. Let Mr. Tyler, 
then, premptly oppose the British scheme or the assump- 
tion of state debts, in any form, and all pl ns for regulating 
the currency and ex: hangcs. 





Saics at the Stock Kxchange—March 9. 
60 shares Delaware & Hudson.......e000-00 8&7 









#0 GO Mevhenics’ Bauk,.....-cceeceees G4} 
70 do fo | MI a ee 
20 «do Seventh Ward Bunk..........cash 73 
10 «do Burk of Commerre,.uli......e0.. 98 
45 do Fianklin Bs cin..... -. 
6 GO Canton CO. .......6 0 wees 


Utica end Syracuse ...... 
#9 do Auburn & Syracuse. .......6. e000 
500s de HarlemURy.........iccceses~s choot 
UF Kentuchy whewtas. . 2... cess scsweccccecs 
1000 Kentacky Six 8...0...cereccce cee ose 86 
1900 Ohio Sixes, 1860... 2... cee eee eee +e BIOd 7 
6000 do oe eee b3d 7 


Bs od. coccceccsee % 


2000 do ERs a 00 0'tsic 0's ebebecss coum 
1008 = do Ob vie 0.0 ccc gececceve seneun am 
1609 «do GO. cevccccec coccceccesdeoteen 
6v0v do OO Frdecieciccce oc cum 


Td As | See Sans 
soo 









106 N. ¥. 6's, 1867., - 101} 
1000 N.Y. 6s, 1358.......5 91 

SOS Ge, Obie tie: ekcctuctcagebds ae 
1600 Iltinois Bixe6; 1670. . .. cc cae 5 Vices vides ae 


1000 oO O. wareccrocesecs soosesceres 
600 NY City 7°e, 1663. . 0. cscctcc dec coeece IQS 
2cco = do a 106 


Oe eee ceecsreeeeseseces 





Commervial Stock Lxchange Sales, Maich. 9. 
No. 18 Watt STREET. 
The Public a mitted free. 


1200 U 8 Treasury Noted. ....... cs eens 
1u60 Corporation $’s, 1858. . 





ory 1014 





1000 Ohio 67a, 1860.........0065 soe FW 70 
1600 do We ow ccc ccc cccccccccecs cocce 

2000 do Gkaines catelhacenanaedunae. on 
1000 do OD, 2 cae co cevcccec cece ascncese 

2000 = do Tie acetencingetcese <.asé.0n see 

5v00 do TBs cate idgcccee canes scat 
6008 = do Gan ccc c scacccccscecccccces” Om 
3000 do ere 
600 = do GO. cess ceveecccces -8I2M08 59 
1000 do Oe cee ceceecccsecceeesDIw 69f 
2060 do GO. 2 cee cose conc ce scene SOUS. Om 


2000 = do Qe reeceeeveee. eoveseese 
1000 Kentucky Sixes,... 
4000 = do do... 


vec cccees oe coe ee BO 8 












2000 «= de OO). Nivie 8 
3000 do BO. Kcag * 
5 shares Canton Co..... cece -8i0d 19 


15 do New Jersey ~“sapgggappe catee 674 





Review ofthe New sk ork Market. 

ASHES—'The e has been nothing doing in Pots since 
o riast The stock of Pots (allso.ts) is now 1000 Lbls; 
aud of Pearls, 615. 

BAR!ILLA—We notice sales of 150 tons Teneriffe from 
the vessel at $27. 6 ros. 

COAL—Foreigu sin better demand, and prices of Li- 
verpool Orrel have rather an upward tendency; 1€0 tons 
aflout sold at $7,4 mos; and 150 do Pemberton’s ike yard, 
about ¢ qual to 6,50 Cash. 

COCUA—We notice «further sale of 20 bags Para at 7} 
cents, czsh. 

COFFEE—The sales have been pretty large, including 
+000 bags Brazil, at 64252 cents; 500 Laguayra, 74284; 300 
Cuba, 7448}; 260 Maracasbo, 74; 200 Airican,8; 106 Java, 
113; 100 BT gen do 8$; 175 Sumatra, 74074, 4 mos; end 600 St 
Domingo, 53a6 cents, cash 

COPPER—New Sheathing is steady at 22 cents, 6 mos. 
without much demand; 3000 ibs Old brought 14}, cash. 

COTTON—Thetransactions include 1500 bal s Upland 
and #lorida at 4ja7 cents; 400 Mobile, 5s8; and 350 New 
Orleans, 528. 

DY“ WOODS—The only demand during the week has 
beemfor Logwood, principally for the common descrip- 
tions, for home use, the high rates of tase keeping ex- 
porters from the market. Nicaragua Woods are still 
scarce, witnout demand for Europe. We are well sup- 
plied with all other descriptions. The sales embrace sbeut 

OCtons St. Domingo Logwood, from $13 to 14; 80 Hon- 
duras, $14, cash; 180 Campezche, $23; and 10 Sapen Wood, 
$40, 4 mos. 

FEATHERS —A gale of 1000 Ibs good Virginia Live 
Geese has been made at 21 cents, cash. 

FiSH—There has been an arrival of Drv Cod, but it waz 
parchased by a New Yerk dealer at the eastward at $2 de- 
tuvered here, and has been in part resold at $2 12}. 100 
bis Hali'ax No. 2 Mackere. brought $5 50a 5 62}. 

FRUIT— There have been further sales of 1:00 boxes 
Bunch Keisins.to arrive from Baltimore, at ¢1 62; ; 3000 
do fiom second hands, part received coastwise. $1 60 a} 
65,4 mons; 1000 drums Turkey Figs, 7 a9 cents; and 126 
b.gs Pecen Nuts.7 cash. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—The market for Western Flour 
continues s.ecdy with smell sales of Genesee at $475, 
Onio via Canal in flat hoops, and Michigen at about $4 62, 
The e is less Ob’o via New Orleans cffering, and prices 
have become more uvifurm; common brends may '¢@ 
quoted from $4 26 to 4 374, anu geod toiency 4 4 $a 4 66; 
about 2.0 bbis have beer suld in lets at ‘bese rates. i 
slau ing one entire parcel of 996 bls Miami Mills at 4 4-7. 
the recent considessble sales of Southern, and sp in- 
creased demand within afew days his mduced more firm- 
ness On ‘he part of holders, and about ell to be had at $4 
has beeutaker up,«xcept some Alexundria just arrived. 
ihe tr nsactions since ctr last Tea: he d fully 2000 bis How. 
uidstreet, Baltimore City Mills, Alexandria, Petersburg, 
Georgetown &e. at $424 121-2, principally at the latter 
rate, thus materia ly reducing the stock of the lower 
grades; Richmona City Mill may br quoted $5 35 aS 374, 
an! Brundy wine neminel at $4 50. ship stuffs sells by 
retail at 1}2at3cents. 10¢0 bushels thorts biough.t 9 cts. 
Jersey Rye Flour is in fair demand. and selis pretty treely 
at $325 " Jersey Coin Meal has been tsken at 2 43§ a 2 50 
to the extent of 7a 200 qls; Brandy wine is atout out of 
first hands— 25 hinds afloa: sold yesterday et $12 50 carh. 

GRAIN—(Ghoo! Hiinois Whent is wauted for xport, and 
may be quoted 84a 85 cents—the s‘ock is moderate ; 6.0 
bushels inferior soid yesterday at 81 cents, and 500do good 
for shipment, at$5. cash. The little Northern Rye here 
was hrld higher at the close, a lot of 3800 bushels, offering 
for some time past, having been purchased for dis'illing, at 
55 cents, delivered: we understanda co tract has been 
made for future delivery at 51g cents. ‘The stock of Oats. 
being reduced very low. the sales are Coufined to small 
lots for immediate use, within cur range. % hereare ne 
Southern here. There is nothing doing in Barley Corn 
has advar.ced, and at the close was very scarce, end want- 
ed at improving prices; the sules embrace 78.0 bushels 
New Or. at 48.4 Ol cents, Weight. Black Eyed Pees 
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NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Sailing from New York on the 13th, and from 


Liyerpeol on the Ist of every month, 
pore From New York. From Liverpool 

Ship STEPHEN WHITNEY, (Jan 43 March} 
Capt. Wm. C. Thompson } say 13 July 1 
100 tons. Sept13 Nov 1 
Ship UNITED STATES, Feb 18 April 1 
Capt. A Britton, jaa 13 Aug 1 
650 tons. Oct 13 Dec i 
Ship VIRGINIAN, § Mer 13 May 1 
Capt. W. H. Allen, July 8 Sept A 
620 tons. (Nov 13 Jan 1 
Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 1 
Capt.F. P..Allen, Aug 13 Oct 1 

600 tons. Dec 


18 Feb 1 
Agent in New York—ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South st, 
Agentsin Liverpool -THOS & JOS. SANDS a 
e' 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tosailfrom New Yorkon the 26th, and Piver- 
pool en the 13th of each month. 
FROM NEW YORK, 
Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 26th February. 
Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 25th March. 
Ship SIDDONS, Captain Edwd.B. Cobb, 25th April. 
Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F.A. Depeyster, 25th Mey. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E. B. Cobb, 18th February. 
@hip SHERIDAN,Captain F. A. Depeyster, 13th Mar 
Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 18th April. 
Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 13th May. 
These shipsare all of the first class, upwards of 1000 











tons, built inthe city of New York,with such improvement: | 


as combinegreat speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in thear ement of their ac 
commodations, The price of passage hence is $100, for 
which am stores will be provided. These ships are 
comn.anded.by experienced masters,who will make every 
exertionto give general satisfaction. 

Neither the captains or owners of these ships will be o1- 
sponsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or pas ge apply to 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South st., New York, orto 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liverpool. 

Letters by the packets will be charged 12} centsper sin 

glesheet, 50 cents perounce, and newspap 





each. 
MARSEILLES LINE OF PACKETS.—The un 
Sea dermentionc ships will be regularly despatched 
from hence and for Marseilles, the Ist of each month 
during the year. 
From N. York. From Marseilles. 


Ships Minerva,Capt Brown, ist Nov ist Jan 
Hy. Thompson, Sylvester, 1st Dec Ist Feb 
Courier, Capt Duggan, 1st Jan Ist March 
Trescott, Capt Lawrence, 1st Feb Ist April 
Hellespont, CaptAdams, Ist March ist May 
Coriolanus,Capt Haile, Ist April Ist Jone 

They are ell coppered and copper-fastened, and have ex- 
cellent dations for pass 





P ers. 
The price of cabin passage will be $100, exclusive of 
wines and liquors. 
Goods addressed to Boyd & Hincken, the Agents, will be 
forwarded freeof other charges than those actually paid. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
020 S. BROOM & CU, 103 Front st. 


FOR NEW ORLEANS—HOLMES’ LIN&— 
Tosail punctually every ten days during the sea 


son. 
Ship ARKANSAS, B. S. Dennis, master. 
Ship VICKSBURG, C. C. Bérrg, m: F 
Ship SARATOGA, W. H. Rus¥ell;Mhaster. 
Ship ALABAMA, D. M. Bunker, master. 
Ship PANTHEA, J. P.Goodmanseon, master 
Ship ORLEANS, 8. Sears, master. 

These are allfastsailing, coppered and copperfastened 
vessels, built expressly for this trade; commanded by men 
of great expcrience, and will insure at the lowest rates 
They willalways betowed upand down the MiSsissippi by 
oteamboats, and will sail punctdally asadvertised. 

Great care Will be taken of all goods shipped by this old 
and wellknown Line ; and every exertion made to accom: 
modaie both Shippers end Passengers. 4 

Forfreight or passageapply to 

f24 WILLIAM NELSON, 62South st. 


O THE PROFESSION AND MEDICAL 
STUDENTS.—NEW ANATOMICAL ATLAS— 
(Now Reidy.) 
A Series of Airatomical Plates, with references and phy- 
siological comments ; illustrating the structure of the dif- 
ferent parts of the human body. By Jones Quain,M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of 
London, &c., and J. E. Wilson, M.D., Lecturer on Practical 
an Surgical Anatomy and Physiology. Edited and revised 
with additional notes, by Joseph Pancoast, M D, Professor 
of Surgical Anatomy in Jefferson College, Philadelphia 
The work is invaluableto Students, as comprising about | 
100 beautiful plates,executed inthe finest style, and de- | 
veloping with the most faithful exactness the entire physi- 
ological structure of the human form. Having been sanc- 
tioned by the unanimous approbation of the Faculty in 
beth hemispheres for its extreme accuracy, comprehen- 
siveness and portability, it may be safely regarded asthe 
most desirable and important production that has ever ap- 
peared on the subject. Early application by students and 
others, who may desire to possess themselves of acopy, is 
requested, to prevent disappointment, as the edition is now 
nearly exhausted. Agents for the work, 
J & H G LANGLEY, 
Medical Publishers and Booksellers, 
{22 57 Chatham street, New York. 


URNHA®’S PATENT ELASTIC INK STAND 

—Just received this new styleof Inkstand, which is 
an ingenious improvement on the oldstyle,being air tight. 
It keeps the ink free from dust and prevents evaporation ; 
preserving a uniform cclorand thickness of the ink, until 
itisall usedfrom the stand. 

Direction for using—The stand being made airtight, it is | 
necessary toallow the airto escape by giving the screw | 
one turn back ; then pour the ink in at the cup till the | 
standis three fourthsfull, replacethe screw, lift the cup | 
lightly, and upon letting it down theink wiil rise to the 
top of the cup, where it will remain for usc, giving a con- 
stent supply ofclearink. The ink will retura to the stand 
by simple turning the screw, where it will remain ,pro- 
tected fromthe dustor other injury. By using this stand 
the pen is kept clean and durable. 

Sold wholesaleand retail by 

RICH & LOUTREL, Stationers, 
f24 61 William st, New York. 
COT OTTOMANS—Three hundred pair of Foot 
Ottomans, made of Brussels Carpet, and avery neat 
article, which will be sold at $1 each, by 
{7 GEO..W. BETTS & CO., 434 Pearl st 
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EMCCRATIC REVIEW, for March 
a finely Engraved ‘Potttait of Hon. Levi Woodbury 
: TasLe or ConTents : 
I. The Gallows and the’Gospel. An Appeal to Cler. 
ymen opposing themselves to the ebolition of. 
e One, in the name ofthe Other. 
ll. The Ballad of Cassandra Southwick. 
Whittier. ° 
111. Sabbath Worship in the Forest. By Rh 8 S Andros 
TV. Synthetic Philesophy—Conclitding Article. By 
Orestes A Brownson 
V. Egotism,oi the Bosom Serpent. Froman unpublish+ 
ed:* Allegories of the Heart.” By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne 
VI. The Angel’s Search By Mrs Jane L Swiit 
VII. Handel and his“ Messiah.” By J S Dwight 
Vill Meeta.- By Mrs Ellett 
IX. The Victory of Freedom From the German of 
Count Auersbur, 
X. Loose Leaves by a 
and Copyrights 
XI. The Death ofthefrophet. To the Memory of Chan- 
ning By Miss Aun © Lynch 
XI. Mr. Clay and the Restrictive System 
XU. Political Portraits with Pen ani Pencil—No. 
XXXVIII Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. 
(With a fine Engraving on steel) 


Literary Lounger,about Authors 


XIV. Letter from the Editor of the Lenton Phalanx (0 | 


the Democratic Review 
XV. Monthly Fnancial and Commercis} Article 
XVI. Defalcation vs Default 
XVII. New Books ofthe Month 
| XVIII. Monthly Literary Bulletin—American—English 
X1X. New York Historical Society 
J&H GLANGLEY, Publishers, 
57 Chatham street 
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| HEAP BOOKS--JAS. STRINGER, 145 Broad- 
way, up stairs, offers to the public the following cheap 
publications : 
Miss Leslie’s Magazine,, . ..$1 50 per annum, monthly. 
Boy’s and Girls Magazine... 1 25 


Lady’s Musical Library. .... 3 00 
ThePioneer............. 3 09 
| Lady’a Wroath......... 00. 1:00 
Religious Gem........... . 1 60 
Foreign Cultivator ....,.... 2 00 
Christian World. ........ 1 10 
Giaham’s Magazine........ 3 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Bookwa.. 3 00 


| apes Life of Washingiowin “id numbers, at 25 cents 
each. - ~ 

Encyclopedia of Geography, to be completed in 24 
parts, published every two weeks, 25, cents gach. Nov 
just published. * 

— aii laa a Americaria, No. 67 just published, 25cents 
each, > 

Smollett’s Works, viz: Roderick Random, 25 cents, 

Perigrine Pickle. . .50 
Homphry Cliacker.25 

Fielding’s Works. Tom Jones’ History of a Foundling, 
price 50 cents. 

Joseph Andrews, 25 cents. 

Siogie numbers forsale. Subscriptions received to any 
of the above, and delivered to any part of the eity, and 
mailed to any part of the Union by 

JAS. STRINGER, 155 Broadway, up stairs. 

Country Agents supplied punctually, and on the most 

liberal terms. oe 
ONDON 'TRACT SOCIETY .—List of publica 

_4 tions continued— 

Perse’s Best Match; The Penitent’s Prayer 

Philosophy of Common Tiings : 

Pike’s Guide tor Young Diseiples ; Piko’s Sermons 

Plants ; Pothill’s Mystical Union ; Popery Unveiled 

Present for the Young; Preston’s Golden Scepire ; 

Remarkable Insects; Reyteld’s Ltrael’s Prayer 

Reynold on Psalm CX; Richmond’s Annals of the Poor 

Rites and Worship of tae Jews; Sartorius’ Lectures 

Scott’s Force of Truth; 

Scripture Illustrations for the Young 

Shaw’s Immanuel ; Shells and their Inmates 

Shepherd’s Sincere Convert; Sibb’s Soul’s Conflict 

Spencer’s Sermons; Steele’s Husbandman 

Stones from Switzerland 

Tracts of the Londen Religious T.Soc., 10 vols. 

Traill’s Sermons; Traill’s Throne of Grace 

Usher’s Sermons; The Tudors 

Vaughan’s Christian Warfare 

Venn’s Mistakes in Religion 

Walker’s Christian Amour; Watson’s Divine Cordial 

Wife and Mother; The Young Cottager. 

A good assortment of the valuable publications alweys 
on hand, and for sale by J.C. MEEKS, Agcnt, 

fe22 152 Nassau st. 








ADY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, For MARCH— 

4 Embracing the most popular and Fashionable Music 

oftheday. Edited by Charles Jarvis, professor of Music. 
Contents ofthe March No. Vol.2, No. 3. 

Nedofthe Hill. Written by S Lover 

Prayer. From Moses in Egypt—arranged for the Pian 

The Old Oaken Bucket—adapted to a Scotch Ballad 

March. From Moses in Egypt 

To Beau and Bellc— airanged for the Piano 

False Suisse. By Hunter 

With Moonlighi Beaming; Song or Duett, by Moore 

Rondo; or Hark the Convent Bellis. 

Virginia Waltz. Original. By J L Ensign 

When O’er the Lonely Hills at Eve. Original. Written 
by AA Muller, D D 

The Bouquet Galopade. Original. Composed by C F 
Rudolph. 

Terms-—$3 per annum in advance; two copies for 36,00; 
Publisaed monthly. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, edited by Mrs. $ Cole- 
man. The most beautiful Juvenile Periodical ever offered 
tothe Public, published montbly for $1,25 per annum.— 
Any person subscribing to tne Musical Library one year 
in advance.shall receive the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine for 
one year gratis ; or if preferred, The Ladies’ Wreath one 
year; or The Religious Gem enc year ; the subscription’ 
to either of these Works, included with the Musical Libra- 





0. 


| ry, for $3. 


Subscriptions received, the number, delivered in any 
part of this city, and sent by mail to all parts of the United 
States, by JAMES STRINGER, 

126 155 Broadway, up stairs. 





OFFATT'S SOUTHERN APRiCA--Mission- 
i ary labors and services in Southern Africa, by Ro- 
bert Mottat,twenty-three years an agent of the London 
Missionary Society in that continent, in 1 vol 12mo.— 
This day published, and for sale by 
YTON & NEWMAN, 199 Broadway. 
Dp? AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION—Cheap edi- 
tion, 3 vols, $1. History of the Great Reformation 
of the 16th Century, in Germany, Switzerland, &c.,by J. 
H. M. D’Augigne, 9th edition. For sale by 
J.&H. G. LANGLEY, Booksellers and 
mh6 Publishers, 57 Chatham street, 
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‘ NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
AMES’s NEW NOVEL, entitled FOREST 
DAYS: A Romance of Old Times. By G.P. R. 
{| Jemes, Eeq-, authorof “ Morley Ernstein,” * The. Jac- 
"querie,” “2ne Robber,” “Darnley,” &c. Being No. XIV. 
“ Library of Select Novels.” 

Nea, ly Ready, Price One Shilling —ADAM BROWN, 
The Nerehant. By Horace Smith, ksq., author of * Bram- 
; bletye House,” “ Tales of the Early Ages,” The New 
Forest,” &e. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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UDSON’S SUPERFINE LINEN PAPERS 
RICH & LOUTREL, have now on hand a large as- 
sortmaent of these justly celebrated Papers, which they offer 
' the trade and public onthe most advantageous terms. 
| &L. have new im store— 

Ledger Papers—Imperial superfine, blue wove. and 
| white wove; super royal do do; royal do do; medium do 
1 do; demy do do 

Folio Post—Bluc end white wove; also, blue wove Bank 
Pest. 

Flat Cap--Superfine white wove; fine extra white wove 
fine white weve, glazod; also, blue wove. 

Gui Caps— Blue and white wove, giazed and hot press- 
ed, riled and plain; large assortment of various quanti- 
| tics, 

Leiter Pa 
clugand wi 
qualities. 
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—Blue and white wove Bath, glazed, fine 
e wove, glazed, ruled aud plam, cf different 







ost Extra superfine blue wove, thin and thick, 
a correspondecce. 
“ Record cap. supe: fine blue wove and 
dges; fine biue wove thin strong linen 
. Forsale by 
RICH & LOUTREL, Stationers. 
61 William street, 
R & L,have made arrangements to have a full supply 
of Hudsen’s Papers always on hand, and they are now pre- 
| pared to execute all orders, for every description ie his 
024 


-apers at the lowest market price. 
EB i4 RIES, with printed dates, for the year 1843, con 
| 5.2” venient for use in the counting house, or for the 
| housekeepers, or private purposes. A few copies yet re- 
meingnhand, which willbe sold at enedhalt of former 
prices, by DAVID FELT & CO. Stationers’ Hall, 
245 Pearlst and 34 Wall st. 
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ae OUTH’S FRIEND, is highly recommended for 
| pwbiic and private schools and familes. 








t isin 19 volumes, 18mo, of 192 pages each, neatly and 
| Substantially bound, and handsomely illlustrated with 
numerous engravings. Price 27 cents per vol 
S tis name intimates, this work is prepared for the 

young, andthe happy influence it has heretofore exerted 
Over them, is the best evidence of its value. 

lt 1s. perfectly free from scctarian peculiarities, and as 
such, is equally suitable for the family circle and the school 
house For saie by J.C. MEEKS, Agent, 

{25 152 Nassau st. 


7 (ePECH—The late firm of Rushton & Aspinwall hav- 
ing been dissolved by mutual consent, Wilham L. 
Ryshton will in future give his undivided attention to the 
bisiness at the stores 110 Broadway and 10 Astor House, 
in connection with William Hegeman, whom he has taken 
into pastnership, and the business will be conducted under 
the firmof RUSHTON & CO. 

R. & CO. will always haveon handa supply of the best 
Drugs and Medicines in the market, Bermuda Arrow Root, 
Seidlilz and Soda Powders Concentrated Syrup and Fluid 
Extract of Sarsaparilla, as prescribed by the most eminent 
physicians, and used exclusively in the U. S. Navy with 





Ls ected success. 


Mito, a largeassortment of Medicine Chests for families, 
ships, and plantations, English and French Perfumery, 
Soaps, Tooth, Nail, and Hair Brushes, geneine Farina Co- 
logne, &c. &c. 

N. B. Families, hotels and packets can always be sup- 
plied with Soda, Seidlitz and Saratoga Waters. and all the 
piineral waters in generaluse, put upin bettles at the short? 
est notice. RUSHTON & CO 

Jad 110 Broadway end 10 Astor House. 





4_VERSHOES BRIGHT BOOTS—Any gentle- 

.#” man capable ofcorrect observation, who wial take 
the treuble to do his own thinking, must know that Water 
Proof Overshoes whether lined or net will have the same 
effect on the blacking, if worn under the same circumstan- 
ces. With men of observation “sts unnessary for us to 
point out the humbuggery of dealers who start say new 
idea to make goods sell. One ef the Compeny directing 
tae Roxbury Establishment has been engaged in the shoe 
husmess constantly for 20 years, anda worker in India 
Hubber for the last 15, and unhesitatingly asserts that in 
view of imagine. or realobjections that noindian Rub- 
ber Overshoes now extant combines so many desirable 
qualities of an Overshoe, with sofew oftheir objections as 
Day’s First Premium Overshoes with elastic vamps. We 
will not, be undersold in price, although judges appointed 
for the purpose, prouounced our Overshoes the best, in 
pursuance of which the American Institute awarded us 
the first premium, 

10,000 Rubber Shoes, embrecing every style now in use, 
atthe prices solow as to be no objection, fer sale at whole- 
saleand retail, at the Roxbury India Rubber Establish- 
ment, No. 46 Maiden lane mh3 

{LOTHS AND CASSIMERES.—R.& A.LANE 

/ \i Maiden lane. would inform their friends and cus- 
tomers, that they intend, from and after this time, to in- 
crease theirsupply of Cloths and Cassimeres to a full and 
permanent assortment. An old experienced purchaser 
will be constantly in the market. end at auction, to pur- 
chase at the lowest prices; and they are offered at the 
s st advance from auction prices. They will pur- 
chase none but gcods of good fabric, and as such will 
warrant them. : 

Their friends, ac: 
etfully in 


























aintance, and the public in general, 
vited tocall and examine their assort= 
fell 


65, PRING PRINTS—60 cases P Allen & Son’s make, 
> consisting of superfine single color French plates, 
new style. 
Super Chintz, mouse line de lane, figured and other 
dark and medium colors.) For saleby 
LAWRENCE & TRIMBLE, 
63 Beaver street. 
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THE PATHFINDER, 
ls published weekly at 26 Pine street, New York. The 
tcims are 
Single copies, six cents per week, or $3, 
Two...d0.. erere 4 


Re ek 
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per annum 

ee ee bed “ 

“ 

cere cece cotedec » ones tldy be 

ns must be addressed, postage paid, to 

ARKE GODWIN. 

Postmastcrsand booksellers are authorised to act as 

agents, 
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